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WHEN A MAN GOES HOME 








His wife’s hands 


John, who's your sweetheart? 


Oh, we knew all the time it 
was Mary. But do you ever hold 
Mary’s hand any more? 


You didn’t think it was foolish 
in those days before you were 
married. Remember how soft 


and lovely her hands were? 


They can be just as soft and 
smooth now, even with the house- 
work and all, if—well, here's a 


hunch, John. You can help. 


It’s a good deal of dishwashing 
that hurts Mary’s hands. Three 
times a day, every day! Think 
of it, John, Mary ought to have 
Ivory Soap for dishwashing, this 


cold weather especially. In fact, 
in winter she ought to have Ivory, 
either in cake or flaked form, to 
use wherever her hands come in 


contact with soap and water. 


You and 


Mary use it for face-washing, be- 


Yes, Ivory Soap. 


cause it is pure and mild. Yet 
it's so inexpensive that Mary can 
use it every day in a dozen ways 
without breaking through the 
budget. 


Looks as if it were up to you, 
John. Are Mary’s hands going 
to be made rough and red and 
chapped by harsh soaps, or are 
you going to take home some 


extra Ivory Soap tonight? 








The Procter & Gamble Company 
Makers of 
IVORY SOAP « IVORY FLAKES 
P and G THE WHITE NAPHTHA SOAP 
STAR NAPHTHA WASHING POWDER 
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AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 
Warning to Advertisers! 


Protect yourself from being defrauded. Read the following 
Report of the Executive Council and action of the Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor, at Scranton, Pa., on December 
14, 1901, in reference to DECEPTIVE PUBLICATIONS: <> 











NUMBER of souvenir books have been published in which the name of the American Federation 
of Labor has been used without authority or sanction of any kind from either the American 
Federation of Labor or its officers. The good name of our movement is thereby impaired, the 

interests of our fellow-workers injured, and fair-minded business men imposed upon and deceived. 
During the year we have endeavored to impress upon all that the only publication in which advertise- 
ments are received is our official monthly magazine, the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST; and we have also 
endeavored to influence a more straightforward course by those who have transgressed in the direction 
indicated. In this particular we have not been as successful as we should be pleased to be enabled to 
report to you. However, we are more concerned with the future than the past; and in order to be 
helpful in eliminating this cause of grievous complaint, we make the following recommendations: 

Fimst—That we shall insist that no body of organized labor, nor shall any person issue a souvenir 
book claiming that such book or any other publication is issued for or on behalf of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

SEconp—That any city chosen by a convention of the American Federation of Labor to hold the 
convention following shall not directly or indirectly through its Central Labor Union or otherwise issue 
a souvenir book claiming that such book is issued for or on behalf of the American Federation of Labor. 

Tuirp—That in the event of any such souvenir book being projected or about to be issued, directly 
or indirectly, by the Central Labor body in the city in which the convention was selected to be held, in 
violation of the letter and spirit of these recommendations, the Executive Council may change the city 
in which the convention is to be held to the one whith received the next highest number of votes for 
that honor. 

Fourtu—That the Executive Council is hereby directed to prosecute any person or persons in the 
courts who shall in any way issue souvenir books, directories, or other publications in which the name 
of the American Federation of Labor is used as publisher, owner or beneficiary. 

Firra—That it be again emphasized that the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST is the official monthly 
magazine of the American Federation of Labor, and is the only publication in which advertisements 
are received. EXECUTIVE COUNCIL, A. F. OF L. 


Report of Committee to Convention on the Above Report. 


Perhaps there has been no more prolific source of dishonesty perpetrated in the name of organized 
labor than that involved in the publication of souvenir books. Unscrupulous projectors have victim- 
ized merchants and other friends of the movement in a most shameful fashion, and your committee 
heartily agrees with the strictures of the Executive Council upon the subject. We emphatically agree 
with the suggestions offered as a remedy and recommend their adoption. As an 
additional means to this end we would recommend that there be published in a 
conspicuous place in each issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST a notice to the 
effect that the American Federation of Labor is not sponsor nor interested in amy 
souvenir publication of any kind. 

Adopted by the Convention of the American Federation of Labor, December 
14, 1901. 
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Portland A. F. of L. Convention 


Some of Its Salient Features 


O CONVENTION of the American Federation of Labor has per- 
N formed more constructive service or witnessed greater achievement 
of lasting character than the convention which opened in Portland, 
Oregon, October Ist, and adjourned October 12th. It may be said with 
equal truthfulness that in no convention has there been a more important 
definition of labor policy than in the convention just held. Not only are the 
decisions reached of importance in relation to domestic affairs within the 
borders of our country; they are of tremendous world wide importance. 
The unity of desire and unanimity of opinion was one of the most 
striking characteristics of the convention. In no case of importance was 
there anything that even remotely approached an equal division of opinion. 
The convention came at a time when the hostilities shown by employers 
following the armistice had declined almost to a minimum as the result 
of the teachings of experience and also as a result of the state of increased 
industrial prosperity throughout the country. The moment was opportune 
for the trade union movement to declare great principles and to get for such 
declarations fair consideration by the masses of our people. 

There were apparently uppermost in the efforts of the convention 
three questions of primary importance. Of these perhaps the chief one was 
to lay down a declaration of policy and philosophy by which the interests 
of industry and of a democratic development within industry may be best 
served. Secondly, there was a great determination that efforts toward or- 
ganization of the unorganized should be redoubled in every direction. To 
this end a number of important organization campaigns were ordered in- 
augurated by the convention. The third important determination was to 


rid the trade union movement of the last remnants of destructive and revo- 
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lutionary effort. The showing of.strength on this question is of particular 
importance and interest everywhere. 

There was seated in the convention at the beginning a delegate who 
came openly avowing the revolutionary beliefs of the Third Internationale 
at Moscow, and obviously serving as the representative and agent of Moscow. 
He was William F. Dunne, of Butte, Montana. It became obvious early 
in the convention that there was a determination that he should not con- 
tinue to occupy his seat and that no one serving in such a capacity should 
have a seat in an American Federation of Labor convention. Upon a motion 
to cancel his credentials and oust him from his seat he was driven from the 
convention by a vote of 27,837 to 108. It is certain that not even the trifling 
handful of 108 votes represented communist or revolutionary sentiment. 
Some of those votes represented what might properly be called mistaken 
tolerance. The pure and unadulterated communist vote in the conven- 
tion was probably limited to the vote cast by Mr. Dunne himself. The 
significance of the unseating of this delegate is not in the fact that an in- 
dividual was deprived of his seat nor that revolutionary doctrine was de- 
prived of representation and voice in the councils of American labor, but 
particularly that he was present as an open and avowed enemy of the American 
Federation of Labor, with the avowed purpose to seek with every means 
within his power the overthrow of the American Federation of Labor. 

The great body of constructive work remains as the fruit of the con- 
vention. Because of its importance to every trade unionist and to those 
who are not trade unionists, some of the more important declarations are 
here published in full, as adopted by the convention. 


Industry’s Manifest Duty 
From the Report of the Executive Council 

E FEEL that the hour has struck for a pronouncement of the 
W aims of labor that shall more nearly express the full implications 

of trade unionism than has yet been undertaken in these annual 
reports. This we have had in mind in the preparation of previous reports, 
but we have preferred to follow the established practice of the Americap 
trade union movement, which is to allow expression of policy and program 
to proceed naturally from the life and needs of the people, giving voice 
from time to time only to such proposals and formulations as have been 
finally shaped out of experiences. 

Experience continues and is recorded as it unfolds. The recording of 
experience is perhaps the greatest achievement of all history. We know 
what the past has given us because the past has given us its records. 

The record of human experience since the fateful days of 1914 is more 
intense with the story of rapid development than any other similar period 
in history. Developments of the most climatic character have raced upon 
each others heels. 

Trade unionism, as an integral and ever-functioning part of human 
society, has had its full share of tremendous experiences and it has not 
failed to observe the experiences of all other functional elements in society. 

What we have observed is that the period ending with the beginning 
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of the world war found political democracy in its fullest state of develop- 
ment, while the close of that period of overwhelming upheaval marked the 
opening of the period of intelligent demand and living need for industrial 
democracy. The close of the war marked for us a turning point in human 
relations and threw forth in bold relief the inadequacy of existing forms 
and institutions. Henceforth trade unionism has a larger message and a 
larger function in society. Henceforth the movement for the organization of 
the workers into trade unions has a deeper meaning than the mere organization 
of groups for the advancement of group interest, however vital that function 
may yet remain. 

Henceforth the organization of the workers into trade unions must 
mean the conscious organization of one of the most vital functional elements 
for enlightened participation in a democracy of industry whose purpose 
must be the extension of freedom, the enfranchisement of the producer 
as such, the rescue of industry from chaos, profiteering and purely individual 
whim, including individual incapacity, and the rescue of industry also from 
the domination of incompetent political bodies. 

The largest freedom of action, the freest play for individual initiative 
and genius in industry can not be had under the shadow of constant incom- 
petent political interference, meddlesomeness and restriction. 

Through the muddling conflict of groups who still find it impossible to 
come together in cooperation we must look to a future that must have its 
foundation upon cooperation and collaboration. The threat of state invasion 
of industrial life is real. Powerful groups of earnest and sincere persons con- 
stantly seek the extension of state suzerainty over purely industrial fields. 
Such ignorant encroachments as the Esch-Cummins act, the Kansas Court 
of Industrial Relations and the Colorado Industrial Commission act, each a 
blundering gesture of government acting under the spur of organized propa- 
ganda or of political appetite for power, are examples of what all industry 
has to fear. The continuing clamor for extension of state regulatory powers 
under the guise of reform and deliverance from evil, can but lead into greater 
confusion and more hopeless entanglements. Trade unionism must lead 
the way for true progress, even at the cost of being branded as reactionary 
by those who do but little save propound formulas based upon utopian 
thought and devoid of the benefit of experience, and of any cognizance 
of our fundamental social structure, our industrial life or our national 
characteristics. We advocate organization of all wage earners and of all 
useful and productive elements. 

We feel that we shall not labor the point if we review what we have 
repeatedly said and what all students know, that our national life today is 
becoming more and more industrial and that the decisions that most vitally 
affect the intimate daily lives of our people are the decisions that are made 
in industry, in the workshops and factories, in the mines and mills, in the 
commercial establishments, on the railroads and in the counting rooms- 
The decisions that caused more than five million workers to be for months 
without work were not decisions of Congress. The decisions that quickened 
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the wheels and brought men and women back into service were not decisions 
of Congress. 

Labor now participates more fully in the decisions that shape human 
life than ever before and more fully in America than in any other nation 
on earth; but our participation must be gradually brought to completion. 
The purpose of this is not only the commanding of better wages and better 
conditions of work, vital as those are and have been. ‘The purpose that now 
unfolds is broader and nobler and filled with deeper meaning. 

We have fought our way through the preliminaries, fitting the workers 
for their greater role by means of the opportunities that have come with the 
establishment of standards of life and wages befitting American workmen. 

For the future industry must become something of which we have a 
national consciousness. It must cease to be a disconnected Collection of 
grouys, like states without a union. The future demands an American 
industry, in which it shall be rossible for all to give of their best through 
the orderly frocesses of democratic, rer resentati\ e organization. ‘The ruthless 
dri e of purely indi, idual aim and ambition has given America tremendous 
industrial giants. Great abuse has accompanied great achievement. But 
what is frequently 0\ erlooked is the fact that the ambition to build has been 
the dri ing force behind our most remarkable strides. The abuses, terrible 
and costly as they have been, have been largely coincidental. 

‘The ambition to build must be saved; the abuses must be eradicated 
by means of organization befitting the state of our development and the 
demands of our time. In no other way can industry continue that growth 
which is required to satisfy our e\er growing demand for commodities and 
avoid submersion in a wave of blighting rolitical domination. 

‘The functional elements in our national life must fit themselves to work 
out their own problems, eradicate their abuses and furnish America with an 
ever increasing flood of commodities, both necessary and pleasure giving. 
Industry alone has the competence and it must demonstrate that comrpe- 
tence through organization. The organized functional elements in industry 
will find easy of solution those problems to which roliticians now turn their 
attention in futility. Industry must organize to govern itself, to impose 
uy on itself tasks and rules and to bring order into its own house. Industry 
must bring order to itself constructi, ely, or it will have an order thrust upon 
it which would be demoralizing if not fatal. Our people can not live and 
thrive under the regime of bureaucracy that threatens unless industry solves 
its own problems. 

It was the abuses attendant upon an unregulated natural industrial 
impulse that brought upon our country that legislative monstrosity known 
as the Sherman anti-trust law. It is a mistaken zeal on the part of political 
go.ernment, a zeal often encouraged by powers that misinterpret their own 
role in our industrial life, that burden us with the anachronism known as the 
injunction. It is a combination of industry’s own neglect and of government's. 
effort to function where industry for the moment fails or seems to fail that 
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give us a growing number of boards, commissions, and tribunals to add 
their weight to the burden of industry. 

Industry, organized as we urge it must be organized, will begin in truth 
an era of service, rational, natural development and productivity unmatched 
by past achievement or fancy. 

It is not the mission of industrial groups to clash and struggle against 
each other. Such struggles are the signs and signals of dawning compre- 
hension, the birth pangs of an industrial order attempting through painful 
experience to find itself and to discover its proper functioning. The true 
role of industrial groups, however, is to come together, to legislate in peace, 
to find the way forward in collaboration, to give of their best for the satis- 
faction of human needs. There must come to industry the orderly functioning 
that we have been able to develop in our political life. We must find the way 
to the development of an industrial franchise comparable to our political 
franchise. There must be developed a sense of responsibility and justice 
and orderliness. 

Labor stands ready for participation in this tremendous development. 
It has long offered conference with all its implications as a substitute for 
conflict, regarding the folding of arms in idleness only as the last resort in 
failure of negotiations, signalizing the glaring fact that the industrial destinies 
of the country have thus far been finally in the hands of one group in the 
nation’s industrial organization. 

Too frequently the group that controls investment or credit controls 
the policies of industry. When this occurs industry finds itself guided by the 
desires of those who seek returns on investment, with little or no regard 
for any other factor. Modern industry, as we have repeatedly declared 
and as is conceded by all who understand, functions largely with the assist- 
ance of credit. But credit, which is the life blood of froductive industry, 
is continuously purloined for purely exploiting, profiteering, speculative and 
wasteful purposes. It is not infrequently employed for the purpose of with- 
holding commodities from their proper channels in order that inordinate 

and criminal manipulation and profiteering may take place. Every rer- 
version of the proper functions of industry eventually strikes back at in- 
dustry and leaves its damaging mark. 

Industry, as it becomes more intelligently and thoroughly organized 
and coordinated, as coorerative relations are extended, will in self-defense 
purge itself of the wrongful, wasteful, uneconomical, anti-social and criminal 
misuse of credit power. Credit power is one of the most vital powers in the 
modern world and it arises out of the very existence of the people them- 
selves, being but a token, or guarantee of their ability to use and consume. 
This power, which arises out of the people, out of the fact that they live 
and must use commodities, must be stripped of its abuses and administered 
in accordance with the demands of a normal, rational industrial life in the 
interests of service and production and not solely or mainly in the interests 
of profits and perversions of our industrial system. The operation of industry 
for the dominant purpose of producing private profit has led to a multitude 
of abuses. It has produced all of the evils of autocracy because it is auto- 
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cratic. Every factor that enters into the sustenance or operation of industry 
must be safeguarded and its just reward assured, but there must be an end 
to final control by any single factor. We have had and must continue to have, 
until democracy finds its way into industry, abuses for which all producers 
and all consumers have had to pay through profiteering and privation. 

The end of such a state of affairs must come at no distant time, or political 
bureaucracy will gain the ascendancy. And we can not do other than regard 
such an eventuality as the final mark of incompetency to manage an industrial 
civilization. Industry must save itself. Industry must find itself. Industry 
must organize for service, for constructive effort, for orderly continuity, 
for justice to all who participate. It must bring itself to a realization of its 
mission and to that end it must organize and come together in deliberative 
bodies where the full wisdom and experience of all may contribute to final 
decisions. Much the same lessons that we have learned in our political life— 
among them the sense of order—must be learned and given effect in our 
industrial life. Fact must take the place of opinion and selfish interest. 
To function must be the object and democratic participation of all who 
give service must be the mechanism that makes this possible. Industry 
must realize that it exists to give service to a nation and not to a single 
master, or to a syndicate of stockholders. We must have an American indus- 
trial life, an American industrial order. not a warring group of units, each 
seeking to be a law unto itself, the while inviting the interference of those 
whose competence is at best an unknown factor. 

While we have no wish to offer unasked advice to those who occupy 
any other field in our productive life, we: feel that we may suggest that 
agriculture, the great life-giving twin of industry, must find its way through 
to orderliness and justice by adoption of substantially the same methods 
which we advocate for industry. We fail to find any opportunity for dif- 
ference in principle. 

During the past year the relations between industrial workers and 
productive agriculture have grown tremendously; understanding has been 
developed everywhere between those who give productive effort in these 
two great fields. 

It is our hope that the farmers will continue their work of organization 
and that we may have and give assistance in pushing forward the program 
upon which we believe depends our future national well-being and safety. 

We have sought to set forth a great goal—the goal of America’s wage 
earners—and the salvation of the masses of our people and of our inspring 
industrial supremacy. We covet life and the fuller development of life and 
we therefore demand in behalf of the masses of our people the only course 
that can make possible the satisfaction of our ambition, the achievement 
of our ideal and the preservation of our essential liberties. American in- 
dustry dare not confess incompetence. We call upon all who have eyes 
to see to join us in a great crusade for industrial democracy as the means to a 
greater national and individual life and as the means to the preservation of 
the genius of our people. Industry is the bedrock of modern civilization. 
We must bring order through organization into that life or suffer it to fall 
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under the dominion of a state bureaucracy which must be destructive alike 
of freedom for the individual and of progress for industry as a whole. 

We commit ourselves to greater efforts in the organization of all workers, 
we urge upon all useful persons the imperative need of organization, and 
finally, the coming together in working bodies of all organizations through 
representatives who shall speak for organic groupings. We have long been 
on the road to this end. We urge no new formula, no new philosophy; we 
urge only a great consciousness of purpose and a definite aim on the part 
of all toward its more rapid fulfillment, because the needs of the time make 
it imperative. 


OR i i i 8 








From.the Report of Committee on Reso- 
lutions As Adopted By the Convention 


[' RECOMMENDING the endorsement of the declaration by the Execu- 


a i TI Na 


tive Council of “‘Industry’s Manifest Duty” your committee finds that 

the declaration made is not only indisputable in its accuracy of the 
._presentation of trade union philosophy, but that the philosophy contained 
therein must be the basis of the trade union ene and program in the 
evolution of our industrial life. ' 

The declaration constitutes the one sound foundation of the case for t 
the present order and for a democratic future in our industrial life. ; 

The wage earners and the masses of our people are offered a guide by : 
which they may perceive the method and the road by which industrial 
autocracy may be overcome where it has become rooted and avoided where ; 
it has not grown; and they are also offered a guide by which they may know i 
how to avoid the blight of political bureaucracy and unsound issues. 

We feel that we are justified in pointing out and that it may serve 
some purpose to point out that we find in this magnificent expression of 
labor’s philosophy a new and timely explanation of American Labor’s funda- 
mental reason for the avoidance of entanglement and illusion in the realm 
of partisan politics. 

The declaration now under consideration is the product of a trade union 
movement, bent upon intelligent singleness of purpose to function in the 
world of industry where the organic life of modern society has its roots and 
where it finds its sustenance. 

We have an abiding faith in the ability of industry to develop and 
erect the methods and machinery for the solution of its own problems. We 
have faith in its ability to promote and secure justice. We have faith in 
its ability to develop and give effect to a restraint and a discipline suited to 
its needs and the needs of humanity and to bring into operation the methods 
by which it may function most efficiently in the service of mankind. : 

This message is not only the message of trade unionism to the wage 
earners of our land; it is also the message of trade unionism to every group 
and every branch of activity in the industrial life of our republic. The wage 
earners form the preponderant majority of all those engaged usefully in 
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industry and their need for organization along sound and practical trade 
union lines is the first requisite. The development of industrial democracy, 
however, requires that there should be organization throughout every 
ramification of industry, among all men and women in industry. Democ- 
racy in industry requires expression. Aglomerations are bereft of expression 
because they are unable to develop the channels of expression. We .counsel 
organization everywhere, in order that through organized effort we may 
develop to its fullest possibilities our magnificent industrial enterprise. 

Our standards are unquestionably and admittedly the highest in the 
world. We, as citizens of the United States and participants in industry, 
have a stake in the future of our industry and we have a right and a duty 
to speak in behalf of the best possible future for. ourselves and posterity. 

We can not too highly commend the Executive Council for its brilliant 
and concise expression of trade union philosophy and we urge that every 
opportune and practical method be utilized to disseminate that expression 
and give it effect in the industrial organization and life of our republic. 
Humanity must learn to govern itself in political affairs and to give effect 
to the same stability and the same guarantees of human freedom and human 
rights. 

Child Labor 
Ftom the Report of the Executive Council 


HE American Federation of Labor, since its inception in 1881, has 
T persistently advocated laws prohibiting child labor. It repeatedly 

has declared that the children should be in the school or playground 
and not in the factory. Through the influence of the A. F. of L. many states 
have adopted child labor laws. Congress has enacted two laws pro- 
hibiting the work of children, but the Supreme Court in each case declared 
them unconstitutional. 

Immediately after the second decision of the Supreme Court in May, 
1922, President Gompers called a meeting of representatives of prominent 
national organizations of women and men which organized the Permanent 
Conference for the Abolition of Child Labor. It was held June 1, 1922. 
The Executive Council brought the matter to the attention of the Cincinnati 
convention and upon this recommendation the convention decided that 
Flag Day, June 14, 1922, be set aside and observed by the convention to 
permit labor to express its protest against the legal difficulties placed in the 
way of protecting child life. 

The addresses delivered received wide publicity and awakened the 
consciences of those fPwho up to that time had been apathetic in their 
duty in the preservation of child life. Thereafter the voice of the people 
became so loud and insistent that members of Congress took heed and twenty- 
eight bills for the protection of child life were introduced in two houses, 
twenty-six of them providing for amendments to the Constitution. 

July 6, 1922, a sub-committee met in New York to draft a proposed 
constitutional amendment to present to a subsequent meeting of the Per- 
manent Conference for the Abolition of Child Labor. After several meetings 
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of the Permanent Conference the following draft of a proposed amendment 
to the Constitution was adopted: 

The congress shall have power to limit or prohibit the labor of persons under 
eighteen years of age and power is also reserved to the several states to limit or pro- 
hibit such labor in any way which does not lessen any limitation of such labor or the 
extent of any prohibition thereof by congress. The power vested in the congress by 
this article shall be additional to and not a limitation on the powers elsewhere vested 
in the congress by the constitution with respect to such labor. 


July 26, 1922, the above, as S. J. Res. 232, was introduced in the Senate 
by Senator McCormick and later as H. J. Res. 407 by Representative Foster 
in the House. Owing to the death of the wife of the chairman of the com- 
mittee, Senator Nelson, a hearing before the Judiciary Committee was 
considerably delayed. However, very thorough hearings were had covering 
several days. It was not until February 24, 1923, that the Senate Judiciary 
Committee reported on the various amendments to the Constitution that had 
been submitted to the Senate. The committee recommended the following: 

The Congress shall have power concurrent with that of the several states 
to limit or prohibit the labor of persons under the age of eighteen years. 

The same proposed amendment was reported favorably to the house. 
Despite all efforts to have the resolutions passed Congress adjourned without 
taking action. Immediately after adjournment of Congress, President 


Gompers called a meeting of the Permanent Conference for the Abolition - 


of Child Labor, of which he is Chairman, and it was unanimously agreed 
that an intensive campaign should be launched immediately to have Con- 
gress pass a joint resolution proposing an amendment to the Constitution 
for the protection of persons under eighteen years of age. The amendment 
presented by the Judiciary Committee of the Senate was acceptable to the 
Permanent Conference. The words “persons under eighteen years of age” 
were used because of the difference of opinion as to whom the word “‘children” 
applied. After several conferences an appeal was prepared for distribution 
throughout the nation. It was signed by seventeen of the most prominent 
national organizations of women and men in the country as follows: 

American Federation of Labor, Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, General Federation of Women’s Clubs, Girls’ Friendly 
Society in America, National Child Labor Committee, National Congress 
of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations, National Consumers’ League, 
National Council of Jewish Women, National Council of Women, Inc., 
National Education Association, National Federation of Teachers, National 
Federation of Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, National League 
of Women Voters, National Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, National 
Women’s Trade Union League, Service Star Legion, Young Woman’s Christian 
Association. 

The agitation for the child labor amendment should be taken up by 
every state and city central body and local union in the United States. 
National and international unions are requested to secure copies of the leaflet 
from the A. F. of L. and distribute them among their local unions. 

There is great opposition to child labor legislation in certain districts in 
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the United States. This applies to the textile industry, the beet sugar industry 


and portions of the south. 
The convention is urged to take strong ground in demanding the neces- 


sary legislation for the protection of child life. 





From the Report of the Committee on Edu- 
cation as Adopted By the Convention 


IHE Committee on Education observes with feelings of pleasure and 
T deep satisfaction the report of the Executive Council upon the work 

performed and progress made in an effort to secure an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States, which has for its purpose the pro- 
hibition of child labor. 

It is but natural that the American Federation of Labor should lead 
in this great humanitarian movement for the protection of child life and 
child labor. The economic and social status of American working men 
and women enables them to understand most clearly how important and 
vital to the nation and organized labor is the conservation and protection of 
child life. This purpose can not be attained if employers are permitted 
to profit by the exploitation of little children in the mills, mines, and fac- 
tories of our country. 

The first Congress of Labor held in the United States after the decision 
of the Supreme Court, which declared the Child Labor Law unconstitutional, 
made the following declaration in favor of an amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States: 

An amendment prohibiting the labor of children under the age of 16 years in any 
mine, mill, factory, work-shop or other industrial or mercantile establishment, and 
conferring upon Congress the power to raise the minimum age below which children shall 
not be permitted to work, and to enforce the provisions of the proposed amendment 
by appropriate legislation. ° 

Since the adoption of this declaration by the Cincinnati convention of 
the American Federation of Labor held in June, 1922, the report of the 
Executive Council shows that diligent, unceasing efforts have been put 
forth by the Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor carrying 
out the intention and purpose of this expression of organized labor. As a 
result of these activities the Senate Judiciary Committee of the Congress 
of the United States has recommended that ‘“The Congress shall have power 
concurrent with that of the several states to limit or prohibit the labor of 
persons under the age of eighteen years.” 

It is remarkable that within the limited space of one year such splendid 
work has been done in arousing public interest that this constitutional 
amendment was proposed and received the approval of the ‘committees of 
both Houses of the Congress of the United States. 

This committee commends the Executive Council for the prompt, 
effective and expeditious way in which it has carried forward the work 
assigned to the council. It approves the constitutional amendment accepted 
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and endorsed by the Executive Council upon the subject of child labor. 

The committee concurs in the recommendation that national and 
international unions, state and city central bodies, and local unions throughout 
the United States shall work unceasingly in an effort to arouse public support 
for this constitutional amendment and the passage of child labor legislation. 

We recommend that all organizations affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor call upon their representatives in the House and Senate 
of the United States demanding their support of the proposed constitutional 
amendment. 

This committee further recommends that the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor be instructed to continue its efforts to secure 
the adoption of this proposed child labor amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States. 

Education 
From the Report of the Executive Council 

E BELIEVE it advisable at this time to consider certain well- 
W defined tendencies which the labor movement must take into 

account in its educational program. Maintenance of democratic 
ideals and sustained progress of a democratic nation are possible only with 
constantly broadening standards of education. There was never a time 
when the problems of life were more intricate or more momentous. In 
world politics we seem to be at the cross-roads—in event of orderly progress 
we can proceed toward the development of world institutions through which 
to conduct international affairs and make possible such progress in the 
industrial arts and intellectual and social culture as even our dreams can 
not forecast and the alternative road leads to chaos and the waste and futility of 
continuous war. In national affairs there is in the making the development of 
fundamental principles to underlie group activity as well as the technical basis 
for increasingly effective endeavor. The fabric of our social structure is so 
interwoven that activity is interdependent and by groups instead of in- 
dividuals separately. In this complexity of social tissue the decision of any 
industrial issue becomes of far reaching significance, affecting the welfare 
of many different elements in industry and society. It is therefore tremen- 
dously important that labor make only well-based decisions on all issues 
and this can be done only with broad and accurate sources of information, 
for labor holds constructive and decisive relationship to the fundamental 
problems of living. Experiences of the past in recorded form should be made 
available for the work of each succeeding day. In addition we must have 
much more of general knowledge and a more penetrating understanding of 
the philosophy of life to enable us to discern surely those things which are of 
permanent value. The provisions for a permanent committee on education 
signifies the American Federation of Labor’s appreciation that labor’s 
educational work requires sustained thought and continuous endeavor. We 
herewith transmit their report: 

Committee's Report 

In pursuance of the instructions given by the Cincinnati convention 

conferences were continued with the Workers’ Education Bureau to reach 
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agreement upon terms and conditions of cooperation. As the result of two 
joint meetings an agreement was reported to the Executive Council and 
approved by us. Under that arrangement the Executive Council designated 
George W. Perkins, John P. Frey and Matthew Woll as representatives 
of the A. F. of L. on the Executive Board of the Bureau. The agreement as 


drawn up is as follows: 


(1) General Information Service. 
General purpose of Bureau remains unaltered. 

(2) Affiliation. 
a. Workers’ Study Classes doing bona fide educational work shall be eligible. 
b. Dual and seceding unions ineligible. 

(3) Officers and Executive Committee. 

a. The size of the Executive Committee remains unchanged with nine members; 
three of the members to represent the A. F. of L. directly. The officers to be a presi- 
dent, vice-president, and secretary-treasurer, the Executive Committee to have a chair- 
man elected by the Executive Committee who shall preside at meetings but without _ 
other official authority. 

b. Members of Executive Committee to be members of affiliated unions. 

c. Powers of Executive Committee suggestive, not mandatory in questions of 
curriculum, etc. 

d. Executive Committee to determine eligibility of study classes in accordance 
with general principles in (2) a. 

(4) Local Autonomy. 

a. Complete local autonomy for Workers’ Study Classes. 

In accordance with the wording of this agreement the Executive Committee was 
reorganized to include nine members and the secretary. The retiring members of 
the tentative Executive Committee were invited to advisory membership of the Bureau, 
and the three representatives who were designated from the Educational Committee 
of the A. F. of L. to membership on the Executive Committee of the Workers’ Educa- 
tion Bureau were: John P. Frey, George W. Perkins and Matthew Woll At the first 
meeting Matthew Woll was elected Chairman of the Executive Committee. Upon the 
president, vice-president, and the secretary devolves the responsibility for the admin- 
istration of the affairs of the Bureau between the meetings of the Executive Committee. 


Under the agreement the Federation is participating in the enigpenetion 
of specific educational enterprises for wage earners. The A. F. of L. now 
forms an integral and organic part of the Bureau. 

There are affiliated to the Bureau one national federation of labor; 14 
national or international unions; 5 state federations of labor; 26 central labor 
unions and district councils; 8 local unions; 18 workers’ educational enter- 
prises; 3 cooperative societies; 3 student associations, making a total of 78. 

Seven main divisions have thus far developed in the work of the Bureau: 
The giving of general information on education; educational advice; registry 
of teachers; publications; cooperative book purchasing; correspondence 
department; workers’ loan library. And editorial committee is developing 
the Workers’ Bookshelf and the Workers’ Educational Pamphlet Series. 
A substantial beginning has already been made and an extensive program 
of publication developed which includes general texts in the social sciences, 
literature and natural science and special texts in banking, research, labor 
biography and a series of studies}in basic]industries.,. The greatest care 
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has been exercised to prevent any taint of propaganda from intruding itself 
into the activities or the literature of the Bureau. 

The Bureau proposes to make its work sustained by working people. 
Unions and workers participating in educational endeavors should jointly 
share the expense. 

Each labor educational enterprise is developed to meet the needs and 
desires of local wage earners. The courses given have been designed to help 
wages earners understand the relations to fellow workers, to the community, 
to the nation and society as organized internationally. Such understanding 
must be based upon knowledge of institutions and their historical develop- 
ment. When the whole of life is illumined by interpreting the spiritual life 
and aspirations which are the generating force, students as workers can 
approach their problems with the assurance of constructive analysis guided 
by a unifying philosophy. 

This is the attitude of mind or function required for sustained progress 
of the labor movement and hence the necessity of integrating educational 
work with union activity. 

In view of the evident importance of educational activity to organized 
labor we wish to urge upon all labor organizations affiliated to the American 
Federation of Labor that each provide a permanent education conimittee 
to deal with the special educational problem of each divisional group and to 
cooperate in making effective the general educational plans and policies of 
labor. If each national and international establishes a special committee 
or agency to direct its educational work and work through cooperating 
committees in each union; if each central body and state federation take 
similar action, the labor movement will have the most potential organization 
in this country which will make labor’s voice effective both in policy making, 
executive work and promoting labor educational enterprises. For under 
that we may have a basis upon which to estimate progress. Our committee 
has initiated a survey of educational activity of unions at the present. As 
soon as the data has been assembled, a report will be made. 

The following illustration serves to indicate a need of such organized 
unity and alertness on the part of organized labor. A notable theme of the 
speakers at graduating exercises at the close of last school year was the 
function of the judiciary in our government. As the speakers were prac- 
tically from outside the workers’ ranks the points of view presented were not 
sympathetic or understanding of labor’s struggles. Perhaps no single address 
makes such a permanent impression on the minds of the group concerned as 
the commencement address. The situation suggests a strategic undertaking 
for the coming year. 

As instructed by the last convention we have endeavored to be helpful 
in establishing the more general practice of supplying free text books in 
public schools. ‘This purpose can be achieved only by the collective efforts 
of all unions. Much remains to be done as is indicated by the following 
summary : 

State laws provide for free textbooks in the public schools as indicated: 
In six states—Delaware, Maryland, Texas, Arizona, California, and Oklahoma— 
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textbooks are furnished free to public school pupils and payment therefor is made from 
state funds. In Missouri, also, some funds derived from state sources are available for 
furnishing free textbooks. 

In thirteen states—Maine, Massachusetts, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Dakota, Utah, Vermont, 
and Wyoming—local school authorities are required by law to provide free textbooks 
for public school pupils. 

In nineteen states—Alabama, Arkansas, Colorado, Connecticut, Idaho, Illinois, 
Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, New York, North Dakota, 
Ohio, Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, and Wisconsin—local school authorities 
are specifically permitted by law to provide textbooks for public school pupils. In a few 
other states, as in North Carolina, it is permissible to furnish textbooks to poor children. 

In the preparation of these lists, distinction is not made between elementary and 
secondary schools, but it may be said in general that most of these laws provide text- 
books for secondary pupils as well as for those in eiementary schools. 

The shortening of the time of work, increasing the means of sustenance 
and the establishment of educational institutions of every kind, open to the 
wage earners of our land, in the time of leisure afforded them, opportunity 
to participate in the cultural progress of iumanity. 

Above all things and education of the people, democratic in the true 
sense of the term must aim to awaken in the child of the most humble wage 
earner as in the child of the richly born, a lively sense of duty, reverence for 
the orderly affairs of government, tolerance of those of different faith and 
thought, a fine national pride and a sympathetic international understanding. 
Moreover, the synthesizing of scientific and aesthetic culture and the various 
types of educational discipline is indispensable to stability of progress by a 
civilized people. 

It is not to be implied that all should have the same educational training 
or merely be filled with the most possible knowledge, but that instruction or 
opportunity for individual development be the common possession of all. 
To have the great mass of the people grounded in scientific discipline is to 
enable them with most dependable discernment, to estimate the value of 
knowledge, to esteem the higher learning and to distinguish mere phraseology 
from fact. Such a unity in scientific and cultural accomplishment is attain- 
able when the highest institutions of learning do excellent work, and their 
immediate influence extends all along the line downward to the elementary 
schools. It is, therefore, essential that organized labor shall devote its 
concern not exclusively to the elementary schools of our land but equally 
to the colleges and universities which so largely influence the education of 
the people. 

Great exertions are necessary for the workers to reach the higher degree 
of education. It is not alone the youth that requires instruction; the adult 
worker dismissed from the school and transferred to the workshop needs 
scientific and aesthetic culture. There is required more than the mere 
opening access to the highest institutions of learning; there is needed the 
shortening of the day’s work for the language of the scientists and of the 
masses always remains unintelligible to him to whom leisure to learn is not 
granted. 

Through the influence of the organized wage earners under the intelli- 
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gent and forceful direction of the American Federation of Labor much progress 
has been realized on the attainment of those noble ends, and we are no 
longer lacking in the effort to bring science and beauty.as well as elementary 
and social culture into the lives of the wage earning groups. 

The last three conventions of the American Federation of Labor have 
vigorously condemned the so-called Lusk educational bills in New York, 
and called upon organized labor to urge their repeal and to prevent the enact- 
ment of similar measures in other states. We are very glad to report the 
repeal of the Lusk laws by the last session of the New York legislature after 
a bitter struggle. Now that this poisonous infection has been removed at 
its source, may we reasonably expect the failure of other scattered efforts 
to infringe upon the freedom of teachers as citizens through insult and 
intimidation. But the labor movement in all the states should remain alert. 

The report upon social studies in the rublic schools was transmitted 
to the Executive Council with recommendations. Such parts of the report 
as are for general information have been released in pamphlet form, and 
executive action has already been taken upon such parts as are for adminis- 
trative guidance. 

As we have covered a rather wide field of thought in our suggestions 
it will simplify our suggestions to consider them in concise forms as follows: 

(1) That the A. F. of L. give increasing stress and thought to developing 
an increasingly constructive program for our rublic schools. 

(2) That permanent education committees be provided in organizations 
affiliated to the A. F. of L. and their component units. 

(3) That unions and wage earners cooperate actively in the work of 
adult education as promoted through our Workers’ Education Bureau. 

MatTTHEW WOLL, Chairman. 
GrEorGE W. PERKINS. 

Joun P. Frey. 

Cnas. L. BAINE. 

Cuas. STILLMAN. 





From the Report of the Committee on Edu- 
cation As Adopted By the Convention 


Free Text Books 


‘ er committee recommends to thisconvention that it sustain the policy 
of the American Federation of Labor in urging upon the several states 
of the Union the use of free text books in the public schools where 

no such provision now exists. 

In addition, your committee desires to again recommend to this con- 
vention that representatives of labor in the various communities regard it 
as part of their public duty to serve on the local Boards of Education, or on 
the Boards of Trustees of municipal and state universities supported by 
public funds. These institutions were created to serve all the people, and 
membership on such boards would insure the fulfillment of this orginal 
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intention. Furthermore, such action is in entire and complete accord with 
the long and continuous interest of American labor in the cause of free public 
education. 


Social Studies in the Public Schools 

THIS 43d annual convention there is presented for the first time the 
: searching report of the permanent Committee on Education on the 
subject of Social Studies in the Public Schools. In this 40-page 
pamphlet which has been prepared for the delegates will be found the results 
of a painstaking inquiry into the social studies, the methods and textbooks 
used and the extent to which such courses have been introduced into our 
system of public instruction. The report is not a criticism but establishes 
certain constructive standards of judgment for school boards, teachers, 

parents, publishers, authors and the general citizenship. 

The report is divided into three sections covering the general character 
of public education, the importance of the social studies, and the nature of 
the existing texts. There is evidence on every page of scholarly research and 
significant tendencies arising out of this survey. As a conclusion to this 
* report the permanent Committee on Education finds no insurmountable 
obstacles which interfere with bringing about ‘‘continuous improvements in 
the treatment of labor by the textbooks devoted to the social sciences.” 

Your committee recommends to this convention that the permanent 
Committee on Education be commended upon the importance of this inquiry 
not only to the labor movement but to free education in our country, and 
that copies of this printed pamphlet be sent to the national and international 
unions, state federations of labor and city central bodies. 


Evolution in the Trade Union Movement 
From the Report of the Executive Council 


URING the year there has been developed a propaganda of destructive 
criticism of the trade union movement, the purpose of which is to bring 
the movement under the control of self-seekers who have their own 

personal or revolutionary ends to serve. We are discussing the question at 
this time not because’there is anything tofear from the pernicious propaganda 
but in order that certain facts may be brought forward that may be helpful 
to those who do not clearly understand the character and the philosophy of 
the American Federation of Labor. 

The propaganda to which we refer is frankly revolutionary and has for 
its ultimate purpose not only the destruction of the trade union movement 
but the eventual overthrow of the democratic government of the United 
States. 

Propaganda in the United States is carried on in accord with the tenets 
of the Red International, an organization which is completely under the 
domination and dictation of the Russian communist oligarchy. 

The catchword of the campaign in the United States has been 
“amalgamation.” ‘ 

In accordance with the program of the Russian communist leaders, 
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an elaborate program for the alleged “‘amalgamatidn” of various inter- 
national unions has been developed and secret or semi-secret organizations 
have been formed within the international unions for the carrying out of 
that program. 

That these efforts will finally prove fruitless we are sure, but confidence 
in their ultimate failure is not an excuse for lack of effort to prevent even 
moderate growth. 

Our trade union movement must be maintained intact, at the highest 
degree of efficiency and solidarity in order most to effectively deal with the 
great problems with which we are confronted. 

The natural amalgamation of organizations, in accordance with the 
proven requirements and in accordance with the desires of the organizations 
involved, is and has been urged and aided by the American Federation of 
Labor. Amalgamation or unification as a natural result of evolution is 
strictly in accord with the policies and philosophy of the American trade 
union movement. : 

So-called ‘‘amalgamation”’ against the wishes of the organizations involved, 
against their interests, and in accordance with a plan evolved for the satis- 
faction of personal or revolutionary ends, can be regarded only with the 
most unrelenting hostility. 

The evolutionary progress through amalgmation that has gone on 
within the American trade union movement is a matter of recorded history. 
Some of the outstanding examples are as follows: 

Allied Metal Mechanics amalgamated with Machinists; Coremakers 
amalgamated with Molders; Amalgamated Wood Workers amalgamated 
with Carpenters; Steam Fitters amalgamated with Plumbers; Lasters 
amalgamated with Boot and Shoe Workers; the three leather workers’ 
unions amalgamated; Print Cutters and Machine Printers and Color Mixers 
amalgamated into United Wall Paper Crafts of North America; Amalgamated 
Glass Workers amalgamated with Painters; Brotherhood of Railway Clerks 
and National Post Office Clerks amalgamated ; Shingle Weavers amalgamated 
with Timber Workers; Compressed Air and Foundation Workers amal- 
gamated with Hod Carriers; Cement Workers amalgamated with Plasterers; 
Tin Plate Workers amalgamated with Iron, Steel and Tin Workers; Slate 
and Tile Roofers amalgamated with Composition Roofers; Tip Printers 
amalgamated with Bookbinders. 

It is important to recall that in its early history the International 
Typographical Union had jurisdiction over and encompassed within its 
membership all members of the various branches of the printing trade. 
By mutual consent and as the result of the demonstrated requirements of 
the workers in the industry there were subsequently organized the following 
separate international unions within the printing industry: 

International Typographical Union; International Printing Pressmen’s 
and Assistants’ Union of North America; International Photo Engravers’ 
Union of North America; International Brotherhood of Beokbinders; In- 
ternational Stereotypers’ and Electrotypers’ Union of North America. 

At its last convention the International Typographical Union adopted a 
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resolution urging that, there be an amalgamation of all the unions in the 
printing trades. This was notwithstanding the early experience of the 
International Typographical Union which had led to separation of the 
various branches within the printing trade. 

The resolution adopted by the International Typographical Union 
convention has now been acted upon by the various international unions 
in the printing trade and in each case it has been rejected, the various in- 
ternational unions insisting that the present organizations, individually 
and in cooperation with each other, protect and promote the rights and 
interests of all the workers in the industry to the fullest possible extent. 

The trade union movement out of its experience and in accordance 
with the requirements of its membership will develop as it has in the past, 
along evolutionary lines, achieving results surely and steadily. It will 
resist to the utmost the designs of self-seekers and of the advocates of revo- 
lution. It should not be forgotten that the advocates of the revolutionary 
program who are seeking to bring about the destruction of the American 
trade union movement through their miscalled program of “‘amalgamation’’ 
are hostile to every guarantee of freedom which American labor holds funda- 
mental. They are hostile to freedom of speech, freedom of press-and freedom 
of assembly. They advocate the destruction, the abrogation of the entire 
bills of rights upon which modern freedom is based. They repudiate democracy 
and proclaim without shame or hesitation their desire for the establishment 
of a dictatorship over the wage earners. 

What is contemplated is not merely the amalgamation of various or- 
ganizations which now function separately. Instead, the program is one for 
complete and thoroughly disastrous revolution, for the establishment of an 
autocracy to replace the democracy under which our present status has been 
achieved. 

If we entertained the slightest doubt as to the conviction of the great 
masses of the workers of our country on this point we should be unable 
to express our humiliation in the face of such a protentous tragedy. 

Modern democracy is not without its faults and under its protection 
and because of its remaining imperfections great and inexcusable injustices 
have been practiced. No movement has surpassed our own in warfare 
upon these injustices and in the effort to secure rectification of wrong. Be 
injustice no matter how serious, democracy does, however, leave opportunity 
for the application of remedy and for the achievement ultimately of every 
right and of every good thing. 

Workers throughout the world through all recorded time struggled to 
overthrow autocracy and bureaucracy as the first step toward the achieve- 
ment of human rights. Anything that does not contemplate the preservation 
of democracy and a continuance of its opportunity and guarantees must 
be summarily rejected and defeated at all costs. We look with apprehension 
upon the treacherous and tragic untruths which are agitating workers in 
all lands and we feel that we can do no less than to call upon wage earners 
everywhere to have faith in democracy and to repudiate all that does not 
rest the cornerstone of its structure upon the human freedom and the human 
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rights which are guaranteed and made effective only through democracy. 
We repudiate utterly and completely every suggestion and taint of autocratic 
character and we proclaim our purpose to defend the democratic institutions 
of our labor movement and of America against all incursions, no matter 
from whence they come. . 





From the Report of Committee on Reso- 
lutions As Adopted By the Convention 


U cass this caption, pages 37-39, the Executive Council sets out 


clearly and convincingly the historic developments and processes 

of organization that have been taking place in the organized labor 
world of America and the policy pursued by the American Federation of 
Labor thereto. Because resolutions numbers 32, 44 and 54 all deal with this 
subject of form and method of organization your committee has considered 
as one all these proposals relating to a so-called “amalgamation of craft 
unions,” into arbitrarily alleged industrial unions, though they may slightly 
vary in verbiage, the intent and purpose, if not the motives underlying, are 
quite the same. 

All these resolutions carry with them the imputation that the American 
Federation of Labor is confined to“ craft’”’ unions and that it uncompromisingly 
resents recognition of any organization that resembles or approximates an 
industrial form. An examination of the roster of the affiliated organizations 
of the American Federation of Labor disproves that false imputation and 
stigmatizes those who would advance such untruths either as being ignorant 
or deliberate frauds. 

Again these so-called ‘‘amalgamation’”’ proposals carry with them the 
implication that affiliated ‘‘crafts” unions can not cooperate, federate or 
amalgamate because of some fancied power of resistance alleged to be exer- 
cised by the American Federation of Labor. Again, an examination of the 
records of the American Federation of Labor brands such an implication as 
false and untrue. In view of this assertion your committee commends a 
careful reading of the Executive Council’s report on this subject. 

It is not, however, so much the false implications and imputations 
involved in these so-called ‘‘amalgamation’’ resolutions that should move 
us to renewed vigor and drastic action as it is the motives of the prime movers 
who are continually urging these proposals upon the councils of labor. 
Demonstrative proof is overwhelming that those who are constantly at work 
dividing the organized workers on abstract discussions of forms of organi- 
zation and spreading the poison of suspicion against the officers of trade 
unions, have never been loyal trade unionists and have always antagonized 
the trade union movement. In addition, the self-acclaimed “amalga- 
mationists” are not bent on amalgamation but upon the disruption and 
destruction of the organized labor movement of America. In this they 
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serve well the employers who would again assume complete mastery over 
ithe destinies of the wage earners. 

The purpose and aim of these destructionists as well as their standing 
within our communities is no less savory than that of private detectives 
who would sell the soul of their fellow man for the jingle of gold. In the 
religious world such men are excommunicated. In the political world such 
men are ostracized from society, if not treated more severely through the 
operation of laws relating to treason. In the industrial world, we have 
tolerated them altogether too freely. 

These sinister agents, propagandists and destructionists of a foreign foe 
to our American institutions should be singled out wherever found and the 
light of day be thrown upon their nefarious work. Likewise, employers, 
frenzied in their blindness for wealth and gold and who, for the moment, 
find encouragement and hope and give passive if not active support to this and 
similar movements, which seek to distract attention and divide labor’s forces, 
may well hesitate. They should realize that to destroy the evolutionary 
processes of progress, advancement and application of the ideals of democracy 
and of the golden rule in all relations of mankind, is but to hasten revolu- 
tionary tendencies with all that these great social revulsions impress so 
tragically upon humankind. 

Having addressed ourselves more directly to the resolutions proposed 
and less to the policies that have governed the American Federation of Labor 
for more than the past twenty-three years, and as exemplified in the Execu- 
tive Council’s report, it is only fitting that reference should again be made 
to the declarations approved at the Scranton convention of the American 
Federation of Labor, supplemented since that time by the development of 
the several departments within the American Federation of Labor and 
again reaffirmed at several subsequent conventions held in 1914. 

That policy has stood the test of time and of experience and may well 
be reaffirmed at this time. 

Your committee, therefore, recommends approval of the Executive 
Council’s report on this subject and disapproves Resolutions Nos. 32, 44 
and 54. In lieu thereof your committee recommends the reaffirmation of 
the following declaration: 

“Greeting—The undersigned, your special committee appointed to 
consider the question of the autonomy of the trade unions, beg leave to say 
that it is our judgment the future success, permanency, and safety of the 
American Federation of Labor, as well as the trade unions themselves, de- 
pends upon the recognition and application of the principle of autonomy, 
consistent with the varying phases and transitions in industry. 

“We realize that it is impossible to define the exact line of demarcation 
where one trade or form of labor ends and another begins, and that no hard 
and fast rule can be devised by which all our trade unions can be governed or 
can govern themselves. 

“We emphasize the imposs bility of the establishment of hard and fast 
lines; but if history and experience in the labor movement count for aught we 
urge upon our fellow-workmen that toleration and forbearance which ar, 
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proverbial of our movement; for, without the recognition and application of 
these qualities any decision we may formulate will be futile. We, therefore, 
recommend as follows: 

“1. As the magnificent growth of the American Federation of Labor is 
conceded by all students of economic thought to be the result of organization 
on trade lines, and believing it neither necessary nor expedient to make 
any radical departure from this fundamental principle, we declare that, as a 
general proposition, the interests of the workers will be best conserved by 
adhering as closely to that doctrine as the recent great changes in methods 
of production and employment make practicable. However, owing to the 
isolation of some few industries from thickly populated centers where the 
overwhelming number follow one branch thereof, and owing to the fact 
in some industries comparatively few workers are engaged over whom sepa- 
rate organizations claim jurisdiction, we believe that jurisdiction in such 
industries by the paramount organization would yield the best results to the 
workers therein, at least until the development of organization of each branch 
has reached a stage wherein these may be placed, without material injury to 
all parties in interest, in affiliation with their national trade unions. Nothing 
contained in this declaration is intended or shall be construed to mean a 
reversal of any decision rendered by former Executive Councils or previous 
conventions on questions of jurisdiction. 

“2. We hold that the interests of the trade union movement will be 
promoted by closely allied and subdivided crafts giving consideration to 
amalgamation, and to the organization of district and national trade councils 
to which should be referred questions in dispute, and which should be adjusted 
within allied crafts’ lines. : 

“3. The American Federation of Labor being a voluntary association, 
can not direct and should not adopt methods antagonistic to or in conflict 
with established trade union laws, and in order to carry the above recom- 
mendations into effect, and in full recognition of its logical position, the 
American Federation of Labor pledges its officers to aid and assist in the 
adjustment of such craft encroachments as disputants may be willing to 
submit to its arbitrament.” 

A motion was made and seconded to adopt the recommendation of the 
committee. 

Delegate Duncan, Seattle, in discussing the recommendation, said in 
part: I am heartily in favor of the report of the special committee as last 
read. I am not the author of any of the resolutions. However, Seattle is 
probably the pioneer in the matter of, I might say, later day amalgamation 
propaganda, if that word is permissible. Seattle’s position is, however, 
exactly the position of the committee as set forth in that last report. 

When in 1918 the Seattle Central Labor Council approved an amalga- 
mation program it did so recognizing the fact that the Industrial Workers 
of the World were out spreading wild propaganda and our purpose in outlining 
the program we did was to indicate the direction in which the labor move- 
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ment ultimately would move. We are just as firm in our position as ever 
before. 

We are not out attempting to disrupt the American Federation of 
Labor or any of its branches with adverse amalgamation propaganda, and 
I think I voice the sentiment of the Seattle Labor movement when I say that 
propaganda of a lying nature that does not give credit to the American 
Federation of Labor for the work it has already done along amalgamation 
lines, not only does not advance the sound amalgamation program, but hin- 
ders amalgamation just to the extent it withholds the truth as to what the 
American Federation of Labor has done in that direction. 


Supreme Court 
From the Report of the Executive Council 


HE Supreme Court of the United States is a unique phenomenon in 
T government. Itis the only court in the world which exercises the power 
to nullify the laws enacted by the national Jaw making body. There 
are two groups of interpoiaters of the prerogatives of this court, ane holding 
that the power to pass on the constitutionality of legislation has been usurped 
by the court, and the other that such authority is conferred. But regard- 
less of the origin of the authority exercised, many hold that the court must 
exercise this prerogative in order to maintain government in the United 
States in accord with principles outlined in our written constitution. It is 
indisputable that the Supreme Court of the United States has been a most 
powerful agency in determining our national policies. Not only by declaring 
laws invalid does it exercise veto power and forbid the adoption of certain 
policies, but by interpreting the law the court has definitely outlined and 
established general policies. Instances of this are the decisions upon federal 
income tax, first declaring it legal and a few weeks later reversing its own 
decision and declaring the income tax law unconstitutional, in both instances 
the court standing five to four. In this case, in the course of a few weeks, 
one of the nine justices of the Supreme Court changed his mind and his vote 
and that change declared a law of Congress unconstitutional. The decision 
upon the anti-trust law when the court interpolated the word “unreasonable”’ 
and declared that only such combinations as unduly and “unreasonably” 
restrained trade were prohibited by the anti-trust act. Thus, the court 
arbitrarily set up two classifications of combinations, one good, the other 
bad; one illegal and the other legal. The decisions absolutely nullify the 
purpose of the original act. Irrespective as to the wisdom of the economic 
theory held by the court there existed a governmental situation under which 
an all-powerful court was negating the written intent of the law making 
body and establishing another version more in accord to its liking and 
judgment. 

In passing upon social and labor legislation the Supreme Court has 
frequently placed itself in complete variance and judgment with our national 
Congress, with state legislatures and with the expressed will of the people. 
The court follows precedents as established by legal decisions and is far 
removed from the spirit and the methods of industrial undertakings It has 
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no conception of the radical difference between politics and industry but it 
has attempted to interpret economic situations from the legalistic point of 
view, whereas these situations respond to the forces and technic ‘e of science. 

Within the past year the United States Supreme Court has nullified the 
second child labor law, minimum wage law for women, and the labor prov- 
sions of the Clayton Anti-Trust law, thus overturning policies which have 
won public approval. These laws were enacted after years of patient educa- 
tional work to convince public opinion of their validity and the struggle to 
overcome opposing forces. They were measures that were necessary to 
conserve human life and were designed to meet practical needs. 

The last convention directed that efforts be made to secure the enact- 
ment of the following constitutional amendment: 

That if the United States Supreme Court decides that an act of Congress is un- 
constitutional or by interpretation asserts a public policy at variance with the statutory 
declaration of Congress, then if Congress by a two-thirds majority repasses the law, 
it shall become the law of the land. 

Why is there so much concern over vetoing the decisions of the Supreme 

Court? 

There are three branches of government—the legislative, the executive, 
and the judicial. 

Since the ratification of the constitution, by gradual encroachment the 
Supreme Court has assumed greater power than that exercised by either or 
both the legislative and executive branches of our government. The con- 
stitution provides that Congress shall enact laws but they must be approved 
by the president. If he vetoes them Congress can pass them over the veto 
by a two-thirds vote. Each house is a check on the other, the president is a 
check on both houses and Congress itself is a check on the executive. But 
there is none now on the Supreme Court. It has assumed powers not given 
by the constitution. Why should not Congress have the power to veto 
decisions of the Supreme Court? Is it more enlightened than the 531 repre- 
sentatives of the Senate and House of Representatives and the president? 
The Supreme Court is composed of nine men selected by the president, 
sometimes not alone for their judicial ability but for political or other reasons 
that are not given to the public. Five to four decisions are frequent. Ina 
decision of the Supreme Court declaring the minimum wage law uncon- 
stitutional the following occurs: 

This court, by an unbroken line of decisions from Chief Justice Marshal to the 
present day, has steadily adhered to the rule that every possible presumption is in favor 
of the validity of an act of Congress until overcome beyond rational doubt. 

One of the justices did not act, as before his appointment he had fought 
for minimum wage laws. Therefore the decisions were really five to four. 
On petit juries men are asked if they will find a man guilty if the evidence 
shows beyond a “‘reasonable doubt”’ that he is guilty. Twelve men have to 
cast a unanimous vote, If one man has a “reasonable doubt” which un- 
doubtedly is a rational doubt, the case results in a mistrial. Then there will 
be a disagreement. If four men out of nine declare a law is constitutional 
there certainly is a reasonable, rational doubt that the law is not uncon- 
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stitutional. ‘Therefore, the proposal of the American Federation of Labor is 
that Congress shall have power to reenact by a two-third’s vote any law 
declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court. 





From the Report of the Committee on Reso- 
lutions As Adopted By the Convention 


NDER the caption of ‘Supreme Court” the Executive Council sets 
U forth in an eloquent and most convincing manner the necessity 

of making the Supreme Court of the United States more responsive 
to the will of the people as expressed by them through their legislative 
representatives at Washington, D. C. 

A careful review of the development of the Federal Judiciary and the 
powers gradually but constantly assumed by the United States Supreme 
Court can lead to no other conclusion, that our legislative branch of gov- 
ernment because it is the most popular and responsive branch of govern- 
ment to the will of the people is fast being undermined by those who distrust 
popular government and who find solace and relief in the ever growing 
power of the judiciary which is almost beyond the reach of the populace. 

It is because of this that we find everywhere, the country over, cor- 
poration lawyers, and lawyers of rich and wealthy clients, through bar 
associations and the like, endeavoring to undertake what they choose to 
call the educating of the masses in the sacredness of the Constitution and 
the divinity of the Supreme Court as at present selected and not elected. 

This very response to labor’s demand that the assumed powers of the 
United States Supreme Court shall be limited and restrained, and that 
Congress, as the expression of the people’s will shall be moved to assert 
its original powers is perhaps the best demonstrative proof of the validity 
of labor’s proposal. 

Your committee not only urges that the Executive Council shall do 
all within the power and influence of the American Federation to promote 
and to secure the enactment of the constitutional amendment which will 
give Congress final authority to express the people’s will but that efforts 
be made likewise to have all judges of our federal government including the 
justices of the United States Supreme Court, elected by the people for 
fixed periods of time rather than having them selected without the will of 
the people and for their lifetime. 


Women in Industry 
From the Report of the Executive Council 

HE decision of the United States Supreme Court invalidating the 
Minimum Wage Law for the District of Columbia has weakened 

and perhaps eliminated the protection which wage earning women had 
received from legislation of that character. Minimum wage laws of various 
types, for women workers, have been enacted in twelve states which affected 
the wage standards of one million five hundred thousand women. To take 
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counsel on the serious situation resulting through the initiative of wage 
earning women a conference was called composed of representatives of or- 
ganizations directly interested. 

Twenty-seven organizations participated in that meeting, in which the 
American Federation of Labor was represented by President Gompers, 
Vice-President Matthew Woll and Secretary Morrison. The conference 
urged that earnest consideration be given to helping women to organize 
in trade unions for protection and for the development of their economic 
power in furtherance of constructive industrial ideals and authorized the 
appointment of a permanent committee to study the following legislative 
proposals: 

(1) Restriction of power of the United States Supreme Court. All proposed methods 
to be studied. 

(2) Amendment of the Federal Constitution for the broad purpose of insuring 
protection of social legislation and the rights of labor. 

(3) Amendment of the Federal Constitution which will give to the States and 
Congress the power to enact minimum wage legislation. 

(4) Minimum wage statutes to come within the limits of the Supreme Court decision. 


The organization of the study committee is now in progress and the 
Federation is participating in the undertaking. That part of the problem 
of women in industry which is exclusively a labor problem should have our 
most serious consideration. The A. F. of L. has consistently maintained 
that the only agency in which wage earning women could place absolute 
confidence is economic organization. Irrespective of any legislative program 
that may be endorsed, we feel that the fundamental problem at present 
time is a special undertaking to more thoroughly develop ways and means 
of organizing women workers. 

It is now a demonstrated fact that women are permanently in industry 
as wage earners. As a consequence of the development of factory produc- 
tion, home-work has been revolutionized. Food and clothing that were 
formerly prepared or made in the home are now made in factories. In 
addition to highly organized industry as a causal factor, many women are 
under the necessity of earning a living for themselves and those dependent 
upon them. Women as a group and as individuals have been broadening 
woman’s sphere of activity until there are few callings which are not open 
to them generally or into which a few individuals have not entered. Our 
census figures show a large increase in the number of women wage earners. 

In 1910, 8,075,772 women were gainfully employed; in 1920, 8,549,511. 
The changing proportions in the groupings according to occupation is 
even more significant than the numerical increase as it indicates women’s 
entrance into professions and industrial callings requiring high skill. 

Women workers are permanent members of our various industries and 
have been notably increasing in numbers. Unorganized they constitute a 
menace to standards established through collective action. Not only for 
their protection but for the protection of men in the industries there should 
be organization of all within the industry. Because there are special problems 
of procedure in this field as well as problems of method, we recommend that 
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the President of the A. F. of L. call a conference of officials of such organiza- 
tions as are particularly concerned with the problem of organizing women 
wage earners in order that a more thorough organizing campaign be planned 
and inaugurated. 


From the Report of the Committee on State 
Organizations As Adopted By the 


Convention 
Uv that portion of the Executive Council’s report under this caption, 





page 55, the committee reports as follows: 

The remarkable changes taking place in industry which enable the 
ever constantly increasing number of women wage earners and the marked 
tendencies which attract or compel the entree of an ever greater number of 
women workers into our industrial and commercial life, present indeed a 
development that can not be ignored or be considered lightly. To the 
contrary, these tendencies and developments, as is indicated in the Executive 
Council’s report, must be dealt with promptly and effectively. 

The United States Supreme Court has tragically removed the veil of 
security by which it was hoped to safeguard and promote the interests, wel- 
fare and well being of the women wage earners. 

As a consequence of this decision, many legal theories and proposals 
have attracted discussion and consideration. But what is most required is 
the immediate organizing of women wage earners in their respective trade 
unions. 

While great doubt is entertained as to the feasibility of safeguarding 
and promoting the women wage earners’ best interests in industry through 
legislative channels and while convinced that the most certain, most definite 
and permanent method of protecting and advancing the interests of America’s 
women toilers is through thorough organization, your committee nevertheless 
recommends that the Executive Council continue to pursue its study of this 
legal problem in cooperation with the several groups interested in securing 
the welfare and well being of the women workers in our land. 


Immigration 
From the Report of the Executive Council 
EVER in the history of the United States has there been such an 
N insidious agitation for the repeal of all legislation enacted for the 
protection of the American workers, the American people and American 
standards. When traced to its hidden lair it is found that the propaganda 
emanated from the great corporations that pay the lowest wages and enjoy 
the highest protection of any industries in the country. Through the efforts 
of the Executive Council and our legislative committee the three per cent 
immigration law which was to expire June 30, 1923, was extended to June 
30, 1924. The extension of the immigration law to June 30, 1924, was to 
avoid, if possible, any legislation by the last regular session of a Congress 
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which undoubtedly could not help being repudiated in the following November 
elections. 

The wisdom of this procedure was proved in the various attempts made 
after Congress assembled in December and until it adjourned March 4, to 
enact some legislation that would open the gates to unrestricted immigration. 
Several bills (S. 4092, S. J. Res. 252 and H. R. 13269) were introduced which 
would permit the admission of 50,000 refugees and every influence that 
could possibly be used to have them passed was brought into play. Senti- 
ment was appealed to. Swarms of people from southern Europe rushed to 
localities where they would come within the quota if the laws were enacted. 

Representatives of the Merchant Tailors’ Association, the National 
Association of Manufacturers, the Bethlehem Steel Company and lobbyist 
J. A. Emery, who thrives on the compensation he receives from labor-baiting 
employers, were among those who appeared before committees of Congress 
and asked for a law that would permit the admission of hordes of immigrants 
to this country. The spokesman for the Bethlehem Steel Company said 
that the company had to pay 36 cents an hour because there was not a suffi- 
cient number of immigrants being admitted to the country. He wanted such 
an excessive number of workers knocking at the gates of employment as to 
permit the Bethlehem Steel Company as well as all other corporations to 
fix a rate of wages suitable to the employers. He said that when the workers 
in the steel industry were receiving only 28 cents an hours they got along very 
well because their children were working in factories and other places. 

Representatives of the American Merchant Tailors’ Association said 
that because of compulsory education laws in the United States boys did not 
start to learn the tailoring trade until they were at least 14 years of age, while 
in Europe they began at 9 years of age or under. He wanted unrestricted 
immigration of skilled tailors. 

Representative Johnson, chairman of the committee on immigration of 
the House presented a bill reducing the quota to two per cent of the number 
of foreign born individuals of each nationality resident in the United States 
as determined by the census of 1890. In addition there were to be 400 of 
each nationality admitted. Under the heading, “‘Non-Quota Immigrants,” 
the following were to be admitted at any time: 

“An immigrant who is the husband, wife, father, mother, unmarried 
minor child, unmarried minor brother or sister, or unmarried minor orphan 
niece or nephew, of a citizen of the United States who resides therein at the 
time of the filing of a petition.” 

It also provided in the non-quotas “an immigrant who is a skilled 
laborer, if labor of Jike kind unemployed can not be found in this country. 
The Secretary of Labor was to determine whether such labor was scarce 
upon the written application of any person interested. The seamen also 
objected to the bill on the ground that it would violate the provisions of the 
Seamen’s Act. Protests were entered by the American Federation of Labor 
and the Conference Committee of Legislative Representatives in Washington, 
Chairman Johnson and Representative Raker appeared before the trade 
union legislative representatives in the executive chamber of the American 
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Federation of Labor Building and urged that the bill be approved. Mr. 
Johnson said that he had worked faithfully to prepare a bill that would be 
satisfactory and that if it were not supported by labor he was: through with 
immigration legislation. 

The conference was presided over by President Gompers. It was agreed 
that a number of amendments should be submitted to the committee, 
especially to the non-quota clause, which would permit fraud, and to prevent 
the direct or indirect repeal of the provisions of the Seamen’s Act. Under the 
provisions of the Johnson bill almost anyone could come into the country if 
a friendly citizen would make oath that he was a relative of the immigrant, 
The House Committee on Immigration refused to accept the amendments 
and the bill was reported to the House. Members of the House, however, 
finding that there were so many loopholes and snares in the bill and that 
there would be great opposition from labor to its passage, it was not brought 
to a vote. Congress will have until June 30, 1924, to enact a new immi- 
gration bill. As it is expected that the next Congress will be more watchful 
of American interests than the last, there is hope that a proper measure will 
be passed. 

The cry is coming from all parts of the country for the Americanization 
of the foreigner. According to the United States census there are 13,000,000 
foreigners in the United States, of which 1,500,000 can not speak English 
and 3,000,000 can not read or write the English language. No better time 
could a campaign to this end be launched than at present and its success 
would be made more certain by the complete restriction of immigration. 
Until the foreigners now in this country are assimilated there can be no 
success in Americanizing the citizens born in this country. Illiteracy is 
growing at a rapid rate. The alarming discovery made during the war 
of the extent of illiteracy in the United States should be a warning to those 
who now urge the throwing open of our ports to still greater immigration. 
Congress will be called upon to decide between the greed of unfair employers 
and the self-preservation of our people. 

The Executive Council realizes the seriousness of the situation and 
urges that the convention in the strongest terms possible point out to Congress 
the danger to our institutions if immigration is not restricted to a greater 
extent than is provided in the present law. 





Report of Committee On Legislation As Adopted 
By the Convention. 


PON that portion of the Executive Council’s report under the caption, 
U “Immigration,”” pages 39-40, the committee reported as follows: 
Your committee commends the Executive Council for its effective 
vigilance in repelling the open and the covert attacks on existing immigration 
laws from those reactionary forces that would flood our country with aliens 


for industrial exploitation. 
It is apparent that this vigilance should be maintained until there has 
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been a complete rout of the advocates of unrestricted immigration. More, 
organized labor might well take the offensive in urging upon the 68th Congress 
the need for stricter restrictions than now obtained. 

We recommend that the Executive Council be instructed to advocate 
before the 68th Congress a more stringent immigration policy, under which 
immigration shall be curtailed below the present quotas. 

The report of the committee was adopted. 

The committee considered jointly Resolutions No. 60 and No. 74, dealing 
with the immigration question. They are as follows: 

Resolution No. 60—By Delegate O. R. Hartwig of the Oregon State Federation of 

Labor: 

WueEreas, In June, 1924, the present laws governing immigration will expire; and 

Wuereas, Labor, as pointed out by the Executive Council’s report, should make 
every effort to prevent those who would flood our country with cheap foreign labor 
from doing so; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the American Federation of Labor, in convention assembled, does 
hereby demand that Congress pass a law suspending immigration for a period of five 
years, at the end of said time a general naturalization day to take place for those who 
are fit to become citizens, and those who are not fit to be deported at once, and provi- 
sion to be made for those who have wives and children in foreign lands, who have be- 
come citizens. ' 

Resolution No. 74—By Delegates Morris Sigman, Louis E. Langer, Louis Pinkovsky, 
Max Amdur, Harry Greenberg, Luigi Antonini, of the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union: 

Wuereas, Ever since the founding of the republic it has been the policy of the 
United States to offer an asylum to all victims of racial, religious and political perse- 
cution in the old world; and 

WueErEAs, The general political, industrial and moral upheaval of Europe following 
upon the heels of the devastating world war has produced many renewed outbreaks 
of religious intolerance, racial oppression and religious persecution, driving thousands of 
unfortunate men and women from their native land. 

The American Federation of Labor assembled in its 43rd annual convention at 
Portland, Oregon, hereby declares that regardless of any provision of the immigration 
laws of this country, now in force or hereafter to be adopted and of any restrictions 
contained in such laws, the United States should at all times maintain the glorious tradi- 
tion of keeping its doors open to the victims of racial, religious and political persecution 
in all lands. 

Your committee in its consideration of the general principle of im- 
gration as discussed in the Executive Council’s report, has recorded its view 
that the council should seek further restrictions on alien immigration. 
Therefore, we recommend reference of Resolutions Nos. 60 and 74 to the 
Executive Council to be considered in the light of legislative developments 
on the immigration question before the 68th Congress. 

The report of the committee was adopted. 

Under the caption, ‘Coolie Labor for Hawaii,” page 83, Executive 
Council’s report, we condemn the action of the House arid the Senate Immi- 
gration Committees in reporting favorably bills permitting the importation 
of 50,000 Chinese Coolies into the Hawaiian Islands. 

There is no shortage of labor in Hawaii, according to those in close touch 
with the situation, and the importation of Coolie labor therefore can be 
viewed as an unwarranted assault upon the Chinese immigration restriction 
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principle. For any importation of Coolie labor into Hawaii carries with it 
the potential danger that it may be extended to the United States. 
We recommend a reaffirmation of the position of the A. F. of L. in firm 
opposition to any change of immigration policy as applied to Asiatic labor. 
In this connectidn your committee considered Resolution No. 86: 


Resolution No. 86—By Delegates Andrew Furuseth and Paul Scharrenberg of the 
International Seamen’s Union: 

Wuereas, The terrible calamity which recently befell the people of Japan has 
justly aroused universal sympathy throughout America, and 

Wuereas, There is serious danger that this sympathy for a stricken people is 
likely to be guided into channels that have always obstructed labor’s demand for the 
effective exclusion of Asiatics; therefore, be it 

Resolved, By the American Federation of Labor, in 43rd annual convention as- 
sembled, that we hereby reaffirm our previous declaration upon immigration legisla- 
tion; and, be it further 

Resolved, That we again urge Congress to hereafter deny admission, as immigrants 
and permanent residents, to all aliens who are ineligible to citizenship under the laws 
of the United States. 


This is a reaffirmation of the position of the American Federation of 
Labor on the subject of Asiatic exclusion and your committee concurs in the 
resolution. 

A motion was made and seconded to adopt the report of the committee 
on the subjct of “Coolie Labor for Hawaii’’ and Resolution No. 86. 

Delegate Sharrenberg, in discussing the matter, called attention to the fact 
that seventy years ago ninety per cent of the people in the Hawaiian Islands 
were native born Hawaiians, and that today only nine per cent of the people 
there were native, about fifty per cent of the residents there being Japanese, 
native to the islands and thus entitled to come to any part of America 
whenever they so desire. 

He read figures from a report of a post of the American Legion showing 
that in the registration for the draft during the world war the total registra- 
tion in Hawaii was 41,541, and of that number the alien and alien enemy 
registration amounted to 31,535, out of which number only 542 indicated 
that they desired to become American citizens. The total number of Japanese 
registered were 21,484, or a little more than one-half of the entire registration, 
and of that number only thirty expressed the desire to become American 
citizens. 

He called attention to the large Japanese population already in the 
United States, particularly on the Western coast, and said that in his belief 
the rapidly increasing numbers of this race constituted one of the gravest 
problems facing the American people today. 

Delegate Sullivan, Hotel and Restaurant Employes, read quotations 
from a Japanese publication tending to show that their aim at all times was 
to increase and multiply their numbers in this country in order meet the anti- 
Japanese, or, as they referred to it in their publication, the American-Japa- 
nese problem. He said that it was not only a problem for California, but 
that it was one of increasing importance in all the western states and in other 
sections of the country as well. In New York, for instance, he pointed out, 
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there were employment agencies at work endeavoring to displace the men and 
women of the white race with workers from the Orient. Like Delegate 
Sharrenberg, he felt that the question was a very serious one and one that 
must have more earnest attention on the part of the American people than 
it has had in the past. 


Ku Klux Klan 
From the Report of the Executive Council 
URING the year the Ku Klux Klan has continued its campaign of 
D terrorism on such a scale that its operations can not be overlooked. 
This secret organization promotes discord among our people and 
strife within the ranks of organized labor, seeks to destroy the cherished 
American principle of religious freedom and tolerance and purposely fosters 
racial prejudices. 

The Ku Klux Klan is destructive of that freedom and devotion to the 
principles of liberty which we regard as the first essential in democratic 
civilization. The Ku Klux Klan seeks also to take into its own hands the 
administration of punishment, thus setting itself up as superior to govern- 
ment in the enforcement of law. We know of nothing that could be more 
intolerable or more hostile to the purposes of organized government or the 
trade union movement. 

We call attention to the positions adopted by unanimous vote at the 
Cincinnati convention in 1922, in which the following declarations were made 
in the committee report which was approved by the convention: 

Your committee is firmly of the opinion that the administration of the law is 
vested solely and entirely in the duly elected or appointed officers of the law, and that 
those who as members of any secret organization assume to usurp the functions properly 
belonging to legal authorities, invite mob rule and create in men’s minds a disrespect 
for aad disregard of duly constituted authority. 

Your committee is also of the opinion that it is not conducive to government by 
law and the maintenance of peaceful and safe conditions in the community to have 
members of any organization parade the streets so disguised that their identity can not 
be discovered, when such disguises are adopted for the purpose of inspiring the thought 
or belief that the disguised individuals represent an invisible government. 

The issues involved are not new; they are as old as the institution of 
organized government. The trade union movement of America long since 
took cognizance of the importance of these issues to labor and in the conven- 
tion of 1893 unanimously adopted the following resolutions setting forth 
fundamental principles which can not at any time be discarded or renounced 
without the destruction of essential liberties: 

Resolved, We deplore the introduction of any sectarian or captious side issues 
among the working people. Such movements are destined to divide labor’s forces and 
produce bitter antagonisms as they produce religious bigotry, provoke rancorous in- 
tolerance and divert the working people from working out their own emancipation. 


Resolved, That we here and now reaffirm as one of the cardinal principles of the 
labor movement that the working people must unite and organize, irrespective of creed, 
color, sex, nationality or politics. 

We believe that no trade unionist can consistently participate in the 
activities of the Ku Klux Klan or any similar organization, and we unhesi- 
tatingly denounce its efforts to supplant organized government, to promote 
religious intolerance, racial antagonisms and bigotry. 
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From the Report of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions as Adopted by the Convention 


EPORTING upon that section of the Executive Council's report entitled 

R “Ku Klux Klan” your committee in addition to recommending con- 

currence in the Executive Council’s report, presents the following 
comment upon this subject: 

It was religious intolerance that so impressed the founders of our American 
government as to cause them to adopt a measure of security for religious 
tolerance in the organic act of our great Republic. 

So, too, when in the course of time violent differences developed among 
our people founded on inequality before the law there came into existence the 
fourteenth amendment to the constitution of the United States guaranteeing 
to all our citizens equality before the law and making secure the life, liberty 
and property of all citizens regardless of race, creed or color. 

Underlying these great charters to security of life and liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness, is the fundamental requirement that this, our govern- 
ment, must be and always shall be a government by consent of the people, 
freely expressed and uninfluenced or denied by intimidation, fraud or duress. 

The American people can not tolerate the threat or the accomplishment 
of usurpation of the powers of government by any organization or by any 
group of whatever kind. 

We feel that the attempted usurpation of power of government by the 
Ku Klux Klan is of paramount importance to every American. We can 
not believe that any American, after giving full thought to the purposes and 
objects sought to be attained by this organization can either join or condone 
such a conspiracy. 

This is not the first instance of attempt at secretly organized minority 
control of the powers of government. History offers many similar adven- 
tures. But nowhere does history offer an adequate justification for them. 

We prize democracy because it offers opportunity for the righting of 
every real wrong and grievance. It offers opportunity for regular and orderly 
change of government and it offers and guarantees punishment for crime 
whereof the guilty party shall have been convicted in a court of law. It 
provides the jury trial for every alleged criminal. 

Law can not be for one or for a group and it can not be endorsed by one 
or by a group if democracy is to fulfill its mission. It can not tolerate any 
secret or private usurpation of its functions if it is to live. 

As trade unionists we must be concerned with every effort to control 
or pervert the functions of democratic government by or in the interests of 
any secret group. 

We need not be concerned with the motives for such efforts at control 
of government as those exercised by this secret organization. If the motives 
were of the best the offense would be no less intolerable, for it is the principle 
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with which we are concerned. We are concerned in behalf of the safe- 
guarding of democracy as a living, orderly system of government. 

The intolerance of the Ku Klux Klan is its stock in trade. By the 
arousing of blind hatreds it seeks to nerve its adherents on to a policy that 
falls little short of treason. Through prejudice it attempts to swerve its 
followers to a course that could not be made attractive to any following by 
any other means. 

Religious prejudices and racial hatreds are fostered and developed as a 
basis upon which to build defiance for government. 

Our government guarantees religious freedom and it protects every 
man, of whatever race, against unlawful acts on the part of any other man. 

These guarantees are not fixed in our constitution and our law for the 
purpose of being set at naught by any organization or group, secret or other- 
wise. ‘They are there for the purpose of protecting most cherished human 
freedom, freedom to think and believe as the individual mind dictates, freedom 
to be unmolested and unafraid in the orderly pursuits of life. 

We can not refrain from pointing out the fact that great wars have been 
fought for the very freedom that the Ku Klux Klan seeks to deny and destroy. 
Our own United States constitution bespeaks the victory for freedom and 
tolerance, won only after centuries of struggle and sacrifice. 

The trade union movement, for itself has always sought to keep its own 
councils free from either religious or racial bigotry, intolerance and dispute. 
Any other course would long since have shattered our ranks, if indeed they 
could ever have been mustered in the beginning. 


The trade union movement has always been firm in its support of 
orderly, democratic government. It has been a pioneer in the establishment 
of great and fundamental measurers of freedom and it can not now condone 
any movement for their undoing. 


We have the highest regard for legitimate fraternal organizations and 
we pay the highest tribute to them for their good works. But the Ku Klux 
Klan seeks to overthrow laws and to destroy constitutional guarantees which 
we prize above everything because they constitute the breath of life itself to 
free men and women. 

We condemn this secret conspiracy, this hideous and sinsister movement 
that proudly calls itself the “invisible empire,’’ cloaking itself in masks and 
mummery while it eats at the heart of our institutions. 

We call upon America in general and trade unionists in particular to 
beware of this meance and to conduct themselves in the open, under the 
law, and for the preservation of democratic government and democratic 
institutions. We call upon them to preserve religious freedom and the rights 
of all men of all races under the law. It is an American duty and a trade 
union duty of the highest order for trade unionists to shun this conspiracy 
and to conduct themselves as Americans worthy of a democratic government 
and worthy of the freedom and the opportunity and the justice which it has 
made possible and which it guarantees for the future. 
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The Fascisti Movement 
From the Report of the Executive Council 

E SHALL not undertake to deal with the Fascisti movement as it 
W has developed and come into power in Italy. We are fully aware 

of the complexities that surround the situation in Italy and we are 
not unmindful of the fact that it was largely the threat of one autocracy that 
helped produce another. We can, however, record our keen disappointment 
in any gain made by any autocratic movement anywhere. Autocracy can 
never succeed anywhere except by force and what the world needs most of 
all is the organization of industrial power and the abandonment of military 
force. Expenditure of force saps the life blood of industry. 

What is of immediate concern to us is the effort to organize Fascisti 
groups in the United States. We denounce this effort as a token of hostility 
to our democratic institutions and particularly to our American trade union 
movement. 

Promotion by a foreign power of a hostile movement on our soil can not 
be lightly regarded by our movement or by our people in general. No 
disclaimers from abroad can alter the character of the Fascisti nor change the 
fact that the offspring in America must partake of the nature and purpose 
of the parent body in Italy. 

We call upon workers of foreign birth to refrain from joining the Fascisti 
or any similar movement in our country. Foreign workers who come to our 
shores in good faith, come because America offers freedom and opportunity 
for the individual. To then promote an organization hostile to every insti- 
tution of American freedom is to trespass on every principle of honesty 
and to be guilty of conduct which can not be condoned. 

The Fascisti can not exist in America without the membership and sup- 
port of workers who have come to America from the birthplace of Fascism. 
There must be no Fascisti in our Republic and it is the duty of American 
trade unionism to use every honorable effort to purge the country of this 
offshoot of European turmoil. Those who can not come to America prepared 
to find expression for their opinions and requirements through the orderly 
methods brought into being at such great cost through the establishment of 
free democratic government are ill-prepared to come at all. The inevitable 
result of continuance of such efforts as that represented by the organization 
of Fascisti groups in America can lead only to a more determined resolve to 
bar the doors more tightly to those who abuse the freedom and the institu- 
tions of our country. 





From the Report of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions as Adopted by tne Convention 


HE Fascisti movement, as reported on by the Executive Council, page 
T 53, and set forth in its report, is not only a reactionary and autocratic 
force in Italy but it is a tyrannic political power that seeks internationa] 
influence and power not through approved methods of exemplary conduct 
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and high and lofty ideals but through devious channels based on notional 
prejudice and marked with stealth and fanatic stupidity. 

That this movement should find root for growth among our foreign-born 
people is not surprising. With the advocates of Soviet Russia permeating’ 
many of the channels of American life, ever conniving to advance the interests 
of a foreign power among us, it is but an open invitation for like procedures 
being followed by other powers and influences in other nations. 

While these menacing influences and pernicious practices of both Soviet 
Russia and Fascisti Italy within our land are equally subject to condemnation, 
we direct especial attention to this section of the report of the Executive 
Council on this subject. 

In this connection your committee has carefully considered resolutions 
numbered 63 and 72. Both resolutions are alike in spirit and are in accord 
with the Executive Council’s report and your committee’s recommendations. 
In order to give added expression to our attitude upon this subject, your 
committee endorses the principles and actions declared for in Resolution No. 
72 and believes no specific action necessary on Resolution No. 63 because of 
the foregoing recommendations. 

Resolution No. 63—By Delegates Morris Sigman, Louis E. Langer, Louis Pinkovsky, 

Max Amdur, Harry Greenberg, Luigi Antonini, of the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union: 

WueEreas, The Fascisti reaction in Italy has ruthlessly murdered thousands of 
men, women and children of the working class, burned hundreds of labor temples, de- 
stroyed scores of labor papers and other property, imprisoned tens of thousands of 
union men without cause, substituting the oligarchic rule of a handful of advernturers 
and marauders to the democratic form of the state, and make it virtually a crime to 
belong to a labor union; and 

WHEREAS, Having practically destroyed the Italian labor movement, the Fascisti 
now seek to extend their brutal union-smashing activities to the rest of the world, being 
especially anxious to get a foothold in America, where Fascisti bands operating under 
direct orders from Italy are already in existence, encouraged by the labor-hating ele- 
ments here and actually attempting to substitute Fascisti organizations to the bona 
fide labor movement; and 

WHEREAS, The spread of Fascism in America represents a dread menace calling 
for uncompromising action by organized labor, whose very foundations and source of 
power it seeks to undermine and destroy; be it therefore 

Resolved, That the American Federation of Labor in its 43rd annual convention 
assembled, in the City of Portland, Oregon, abhors and condemns every manifestation 
of Fascism, and calls upon all affiliated unions to combat its importation into the United 
States under any guise or form whatsoever; and, be it further 

Resolved, That the American Federation of Labor does endorse and grant its fullest 
moral support to the Anti-Fascist Alliance of North America in its unremitting drive 
against Fascism and all its nefarious connotations of strike-breaking thuggery and 
ruffianism and asserts its readiness to cooperate with it to protect especially the Italian 
speaking members of American Union Labor from the poisonous taint of this inter- 
national plague. 

Resolution No. 72—By Delegates G. W. Perkins, Samuel Gompers, William A. 
Campbell, R. S. Sexton, of the Cigarmakers’ International Union: 

WueErEas, The Fascisti movement in Italy has in the words of its leader, Benito 
Mussolini, decared that the liberties of the people of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries must be obliterated, and that in our time power and force strides over the 
decomposed body of liberty; and 
WueEreas, The Fastisti, under the dictatorship of Mussolini, has by force, violence 
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and tyrannous oppression, taken possession of the Government of Italy, and taken from 
the people the rights of freedom of assemblage, freedom of press, freedom of speech 
and the denial of workmen to cease work (strike) in defense of any furtherance of their 
rights and interests as wage earners, and in the process of such force countless outrages 
have been committed upon the lives of the Italian wage earners; and 

WueEreEas, Attempts have been made to transplant the Fascisti movement in the 
Republic of the United States; and 

WuHeErEAS, The American people, while striving to eliminate any wrong or in- 
justice which may prevail in America, yet holding that under our democratic form of 
government we have in our own hands the means and power to eliminate the wrong 
and injustice and establish right and justice; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this, the 43rd convention of the American Federation of Labor, 
denounce in immeasurable terms the establishment of any form of tyranny either in Italy 
or any other country under whatsoever name it may be launched; that we protest against 
any movement having for its purpose the imposition of tyranny cr autocracy in America. 


The report of the committee on the Fascisti movement and the above 
resolutions were adopted unanimously. 





Industry Must Cure Itself 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS 


auspiciously, has performed its final labors much better than many 
had anticipated. There is in its report, but recently made public, 
a showing of sound philosophy regarding industry that is most hopeful. 

Much of the teaching of the American Federation of Labor is found 
in this report and its basic note is entirely in harmony with the declared view 
of the trade union movement regarding the future of our industrial life. 

The commission declares that the regeneration of the coal industry must 
come from within the industry itself mainly and attempts to mark out such 
governmental supplementary functions as will leave the industry free for 
development and yet at the same time provide the necessary clearing agency 
for such facts as will enlighten the management of the industry and the 
users of coal. 

Such regulatory functions as are recommended should be centered, 
the commission thinks, in a division under the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission which is to utilize information from all other government agencies 
that are at present finding the facts of the coal industry, chiefly the Geologi- 
cal Survey, the Bureau of Mines, and the Public Health Service, and to 
collect such supplementary data as are necessary. 

In order to free the industry for self-development and regulation, the 
commission recommends that “the consolidation, grouping, or pooling of 
bituminous mine operations should not only be permitted, but encouraged 
with a view to securing more steady production, less speculative policies and 
wider use of long-term contracts with consumers, better living conditions, 
more regular employment and lower costs. The existing legal barriers to 
such an economic arrangement should be removed, retaining, however, the 
necessary protection to the public interest by requiring supervision of the 


T's United States Coal Commission, which began its labors none too 
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financial structure of the consolidation as is prescribed in the transportation 
act for railroad consolidation.” 

The commission points out that the anthracite industry, because es- 
sentially a monopoly, has established regularization of production in the 
bituminous industry and has made plans to secure for the bituminous mines 
the advantages of the anthracite monopoly without its present attendant 
evils. Balancing this plan for managerial consolidation is this recommenda- 
tion: “If the Sherman Anti-Trust Law prevents the operators from com- 
bining together for the purpose of collective bargaining with the miners which 
the commission does not believe is the case, then Congress should exempt them 
from the operation of the law for that purpose. While complete autonomy 
for the widely separated districts may be impracticable we suggest that the 
two parties in collective bargaining should work out a system of national 
negotiation with district agreements which will avoid standard cutting wars 
between districts and secure adequate flexibility to meet necessary district 
conditions.” 

The commission points out the two distinct and contrasting tendencies 
of management, “‘one animated by a purely acquisitive and exploiting spirit 
that has no other apparent end in view but to make money for the employers. 
This type of operator and dealer resents public interference or public knowl. 
edge of his business. In addition to profiteering a substantial part of the 
amount paid in royalties and in excess profits represents a return to owners 
of wealth who perform therefor, no useful social service and who take no part 
in production. This form of ownership does not increase efficiency or economy 
of conservation. It does not contribute to the mining of coal or make it 
cheaper.” 

The commission states that this latter situation can be remedied either 
by public ownership which it rightly believes undesirable and impracticable, 
or in part by taxation on excess profits and royalties which it recommends; 
and more completely through the enlightened self-interest of producers and 
consumers. In other words, the coal industry can best reform itself from 
within. The commission recognizes the growing tendency of management 
to plan for effective service to the public rather than exclusively for profit. 

In this same section of the report the commission points out that ‘‘the 
history of the past thirty years affords conclusive evidence that the United 
Mine Workers of America has been the potent agency in the betterment 
of miners’ working and living conditions and it is necessary today for the 
protection of the standards that have been attained.” 

To assist in the development of a national labor policy the commission 
recommends that the operators pay more,attention to the problem of labor 
adjustment. The suecess of many companies in establishing good relations 
warrant special attention to the training of foremen in management and to 
the centering of responsibility in labor relations. The report recommends 
that management secure district and national labor commissioners, men 
of the highest type who can work out a national labor policy. This recom- 
mendation is concerned primarily with the development of better living and 
working conditions within mining camps and towns. We may safely add 
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that the union of the miners should be the first to be consulted on this point, 
and perhaps the commission would agree to that suggestion. 

The report lays great emphasis on the need for developing material 
and engineering standards for the industry, including both the wise manage- 
ment of men as well as the wise handling of material. ‘“Io these tasks,” 
the commission says, ‘‘the industry should invite the best technically trained 
men and thus raise the standards of the operating side of coal mining.”’ 

There are in these recommendations all the fundamentals contained in 
the report of the Executive Council to the Portland Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor. Of course, labor stands ready to cooperate 
to organize the coal industry and to develop the economic agencies that 
would enable the industry to meet its problems efficiently and successfully. 

The practical basis for the recommendations of the commission is 

“essentially publicity for facts and organized intelligence. The commission 
points out in considerable detail why the coal industry is our basic industry 
and declares that publicity for the facts of the industry can in no way be 
considered an invasion of private activity and private rights, declaring there 
is no longer any private right to secrecy as to such measures as costs, profits, 
wages, working and living conditions in the coal industry. As remedies 
against extortionate prices, the marginal high-cost producers, and various 
non-social practices of operators, the commission recommends federal regu- 
lation to secure stabilization of the industry and protection of public interests. 
Legal and economic precedents are found in banking and railroading. 

Certain methods for self-protection are recommended to the public 
which also are developed upon a basis of the facts of the industry furnished 
by the central federal fact-finding agencies. The consumer in addition to 
using substitutes for the higher priced grades of coal may do his part in the 
regularization of the industry and the development of better management 
standards by studying and developing methods and facilities for the storage 
of coal both for the industries and community uses, the purchase of coal on 
contract, better utilization of coal by the consumer, elimination of waste in 
uses, promotion of super-power projects both nationally and locally. 

The spirit of the commission’s report and work is contained in these 
sentences: ‘“‘ The commission has aimed to make such proposals as will increase 
rather than decrease the sense of responsibility within the industry. A legiti- 
mate pride in workmanship, in fair practice, in operating and commercial 
enterprise will be developed not by taking over from industry its natural 
functions and placing them in the hands of the government but by such 
measures as will insure public knowledge and will create public confidence 
that abuses are in a fair way to be removed and that service is constantly 


improving.” 





Don’t forget that organization increases wages and shortens the working 
day, making work steadier. 

Don’t be blind to your own interests; unionism helps all workingmen, 
all society, the home and the state. 

Don’t be guided by unfair papers, or —— magazines. Hear 
both sides of the Labor question. 
































An Analysis of Fascism 


HE Labour Publishing Company, Limited, of London has just 
T brought out in England Odon Por’s most recent book on Fascism, 

presenting what is undoubtedly the most detailed analysis of that 
movement yet made available to the English speaking world. The book 
is to be published in the United States this fall. 

It should be said at the outset that Odon Por has been in the thick of 
the Italian labor movement for twenty years and that he is a pronounced 
radical but an anti-Fascist. 

The author’s conviction is that some good will come out of Fascism and 
he presents in great detail a constructive side of the movement of which 
little has been heard in America. 

In the early chapters of the book and again later on he speaks with 
much sympathy of the Russian Soviets, a fact which is regrettable in view 
of the balanced judgment which he displays so generally in the remainder 
of the book. There can be only complete disagreement with what he has 
to say of the Russian tyranny. 

Mussolini as the dominant figure of the Fascist movement has talked 
and acted like a thorough-going reactionary and it is only a close analysis 
of what lies behind his movements and of what is written into the Fascist 
program and philosophy that reveals the constructive side of the movement 
that now governs Italy. For example the author says: 

A detailed examination of what is going on just now in Italy brings to light the 
birth of a new functional democracy, desiring, unlike political democracy, to serve and 


not to exploit the state, which will be a new engine for driving ahead, constructively ff 
and collectively, and will establish an equilibrium of a new kind, not static, but dynamic. 


As a matter of fact the book gives much emphasis to the development in 
Italy of a new kind of state—an industrial state—to replace the political 
state which was in a deplorable condition of demoralization when the black- 
shirted hosts made their march on Rome. 

“This idea,” says Por, ‘“‘has taken form in the ‘Groups of Competence,’ 
which are intended as a kind of prelude to Vocational Councils, as Mussolini 
pointed out in a statement which appeared May 7, 1923.” 

Quoting from this address the following is illustrative of its purport: 


All this is nothing short of an attempt to foster the organic growth of the 
state of the future, which will not suppress but will select its parliamentary assemblies 
and will entrust to them all questions of general politics, and especially foreign politics, 
while it will summon, for the solution of other problems, technical councils of a novel 
character, elected by professional associations. 

For one can not help seeing that the purely political problems which agitated society 
during the last century are now thrown into the shade, and to a great extent superseded 
by econcomic and technical problems which can not well be settled by an interchange 
of opinion. For their solution, individual knowledge and capacity are needed, not 
oratory and a crowd. . 

Thus the crucial and urgent questions of our public life at the present day do not 
turn on political rights which no one wants to trample on, so long as they are accom- 
panied by duties and responsibilities, but on railways, ports, agriculture, industry, and 
(927) 
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commerce, and all those other concrete functions on which the existence of the nation 
really depends. 

One begins to understand that a new road in the south of Italy, a new quay in a 
port, a kilometre of railway, an improvement in agriculture, or the equipment of a labora- 
tory, might be much more important than a whole session of parliament. 


It must of course be understood that at the time the Fascisti came into 
power in Italy and for sometime prior thereto there had been a rising and 
dangerous Bolshevik movement, fostered under the direct guidance of the 
Moscow authorities. The best information available is that had the Fascisti 
not seized the government just when they did the Bolsheviks would have 


done so not many days later. 

The author discusses in some detail the state of the various radical 
and extremist movements prior to the Fascisti march and he shows that all 

groups of anything approaching moderate tendencies were hopelessly in- 
capable of bringing order out of the situation. The air was apparently full 
of platitudes and programs but there was in the field no group capable of 
decisive action on a national scale. 

“Fascism,” says Por, “sprang up amid conditions which contain, on the one hand, 
elements similar in many respects, to those that, in the time of Machiavelli, necessi- 
tated energetic action and the use of organized violence, for the unification of Italy 
and, on the other, to those institutions and ideals, the conscious use of which A. E. 
advises for the building up of a true national civilization. 

The circumstances of its birth explain why Fascism makes use—simultaneously 
and alternatively—according to the exigencies of the moment, of both kinds of method— 
the absolute, dictatorial and militarist, prescribed by Machiavelli, and those of social 
reconstruction advised by A. E. 

Blending the two theories, just as the two epochs from which they arose are so singu- 
larly blended at the present time, we can understand the Fascist army, its ruthless 

Bicience against those “‘Baronies’’ and other bodies and men that it considered as 

obstacles to the spiritual and material unification of the nation and its transformation, 
after the conquest of power, into a recognized voluntary militia. The army was needed 
to create political unity and was afterwards transformed into a species of voluntary 
body to uphold, and when need arose, to defend the Government at the work of nation- 
building, to defend it even against its own undisciplined followers. The blend of the 
two theories explains why, after destroying “‘the red strongholds” and dispersing their 
defenders, Fascism seeks to gain the support and good will of the masses, of those very 
masses that had been hitherto denounced as “anti-national’’: it requires them not as 
masses only, but as the creators of institutions, the depositories of qualities and capabili- 
ties, without which national unity would be lifeless and social stability unattainable. 
Fascist Guilds and Fascist Trade Unions seem to blend strangely with the new national 
militia, recruited mostly from Fascist elements, unless we realize the singular blending 
of conditions of our time. 

The author tells us that the Fascisti look forward to a society “‘ whose 
permanent and characteristic feature will be the collaboration among the 
various classes and functions for the common good, and their aim is to start 
this collaboration at once and to make of it a practical method of nation- 
building.” 

It will be surprising to many Americans, and agreeably so to some, to 
learn that at least in the author’s yiew the two most important reforms 
that Fascism is urging at present are: Vocational parliaments and a system 
of suitable and efficient government. 

One can not escape the conviction after reading the book that if the 
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political franchise is for the moment a somewhat innocuous institution 
there is in the process of development an industrial franchise which with the 
promised revival of the political franchise will give the Italian people a 
voice in the conduct of their daily affairs such as they have never enjoyed 
before. 

Surely political Italy was in an amazing amazing state of disorganization 
prior to the Fascisti revolution. Perhaps Americans find it difficult to com- 
prehend a political situation such as that which existed in Italy where the 
parliamentary system had become little more than a joke so far as the masses 
of the people were concerned and merely the means to a more or less pre- 
earious livelihood so far as the politicians were concerned. 

The Fascisti movement is intensely national and perhaps its first prin- 
ciple is that national unity is essential. It has been said freely by critics 
of the Fascisti, and not without reason, that the movement has had a strong ; 
and bitter anti-labor bias. This the author denies. He says the Fascisti under- 
stand fully that no government can be permanent that is in opposition 
to the proletariat, “‘just as it would be out of the question to sacrifice com- 
pletely the bourgeoisie or the propertied classes.” 

‘“‘Fascism,”” says Por, “is revolutionary, not because it seized power 
by illegal means, but because by means of its dictatorship it is constructing a 
functional democracy.”” He continues to say: 


Political democracy is not sufficiently robust to effect its own transformation into 
functional democracy. Hence the antipathy of Fascism for the parliamentarianism of 
today, an antipathy which is often interpreted as a tendency to absolutism, whereas it is, 
in fact, nothing but the effort to discover a form of government more suited to modern 
needs, just as the dictatorship is merely an expedient for fostering the development 
of organizations adapted to the work that has to be undertaken by a modern government. 


The idea of dictatorship is neither thrust into the background nor 
apoligized for by the Fascisti. Nor does the author seek to minimize that 
feature of Fascisti rule. We find him saying: 

Fascism insists on the necessity for a dicatorship; it refuses to try again any of the 
traditional political systems which have, undoubtedly, failed to withstand the supreme 
test. It considers that the party system is a thing of the past. It has been well said that 
“Fascism is not merely a reaction; it marks the end of an epoch.” It is a time of crisis 
for all parties. The world is moving on; Fascism has nothing in common with the 
programmes of the past. 

However repugnant may be the idea of dictatorship and the man on 
horseback, American trade unionists will at least find it possible to have 
some sympathy with the policies of a man whose dominating purpose is to 
get something done; to do rather than to theorize; to build a working, pro- 
ducing civilization instead of a disorganized, theorizing aggregation of con- 
flicting groups. 

Whatever else may be said about the Italy of the Fascists it is at least, 
if we are to believe the author of this book, an Italy that is at work rapidly 
constructing a nation of collaborating units of usefulness. 

The author says, and not without much truth: 
Parliamentary rule, as we know it, based on universal suffrage, is democratic in 
theory only; the method in which members are chosen and elected and especially the 
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way in which the government is appointed pays no heed to the ideas, the functions, 
or the needs of the electors. It is special groups and special interests that get the upper 
hand in parliament. 

This system really makes democracy a fraud. It destroys any consciousness of 
responsibility in the citizens, and makes them think of the state as something to be 
deceived and exploited. Political democracy can not get to the bottom of things be- 
cause it has to pretend to treat everyone alike; it can not differentiate between the 
various complex funtions, choosing out those men and those functions that are indis- 
pensable for the creation of a truly and effectively democratic society. Political democ- 
racy must not be confused with that democratic sentiment which should control all 
human relations, but which is quite in harmony with a system of functional authority 
(gerarchia). 

As to labor, it may in Italy, the author says: 

Undertake anything in a construtive way. Fascism has declared that it wishes to 
make Labour the centre of the social order, well knowing that, having achieved this, it 
will have altered fundamentally the social structure. But it is not blinded by theory; 
it sees reality; and therefore recognizes that Latour is not synonymous with prole- 
tariat' It does not wish to organize society on a preconceived idea that there are in 
existence two classes and two only—capitalists and the proletariat—and that they are 
antagonistic, but on the idea that there are various classes which can exist together 
coordinated in a functional hierarchy. 

By means of professional organizations in every branch of production and exchange 
in which capitalists and merchants would be included—Fascism aims at creating a 
social order of a higher and more vital quality. It is not obsessed with the idea of 
keeping certain classes in their place, but of bringing them into close relation with the 
state for public ends. 


We are told in addition that Mussolini and his followers ‘understand 
and conceive the state not merely as a purely police state or a purely judicia] 
organ, but as the supreme intermediary, the highest synthesis of all classes, 
of the proletariat no less than the so-called bourgeoisie.” 

Of course no review can indulge in the freedom of space enjoyed by the 
author of the book under review and it must suffice to say that the volume 
is plentifully supplied with quotations from Fascist writers and from the 
adopted declarations and resolutions of the Fascisti organization. 

It is perhaps, as the author points out, the Fascist idea of economics 
and not its idea of social and economic conditions which explains Fascisti 
policies. 

We find that in its statesmanship and in its work of reorganization 
Fascism “‘does not consider the bourgeoisie or the proletariat and their 
special interests, but recognizes producers and production, and throws 
open the state, not to classes, but to functions, assigning social duties to 
capital and labour, and in consequence imposing limits on them.” 

It should not be inferred that the Fascisti in any sense favor a super 
state which is to take unto itself all the functions of industry and produc- 
tion. The countrary is the case. Mussolini in one of his most recent speeches 
is quoted as saying: 


I think that the state ought to resign its economic functions, especially those of 
a monopolistic character, for it can never adequately administer them. I hold that a 
government which desires speedily to relieve the population from the post-war crisis 
ought to allow private enterprise free play, and give up all interfering and hampering 
legislation, which may appease the demagogues of the left, but, as experience is proving, 
eventually becomes absolutely fatal to general interests and economic development. 


The march on Rome has been a subject of much discussion and of none 
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too plentiful accurate detail. It is important to have the author’s description 
of that historic event. Taking-up the situation as it was in August, 1922, 
we have a description of the Fascisti movement, having its own militia which 
was “tending to become, if not actually autonomous, certainly a controlling 
power over its politics.” The fear was that the military part of the organi- 
zation might swamp and destroy the now military part, leaving nothing but a 
remnant of uncontrolled, purposeless violence. . 

Continuing, we have the following portrayal of the climax of the revo- 
lutionary period: 


Certain political traits of Fascism, especially its scepticism on the subject of the 
monarchy, began to trouble the military ranks so that they refused to support Fascism 
any longer. Fascist trade unionism was beginning to mean business, and did not make 
for a peaceful state of mind in the field of production; manufaturers were beginning to 
be anxious and to withdraw their support, without which the upkeep of the militia and 
the whole costly Fascist movement would have been an impossibility. 

Conditions in the country were disastrous and exasperating; there was a mental 
tension similar to that in the darkest days of the social-communist offensive. 

(“By this time,” says the author in a foot note, “not even the Fascists them- 
selves had any control over Fascist violence; it often sank to the level of a purely per- 
sonal ‘vendetta’; it took the basest forms; and had no longer any respect for anybody 
or anything, even going to the lengths of persecuting the non-Fascist ex-service men 
and also the Legionaries.’’) 

In consequence, a strong feeling against Fascism was beginning to spring up even 
among its admirers. Henceforth all the faults of the vacillating state were laid at the 
door of Fascism. All parties pressed the government to take up the reins again with 
energy. 

The Fascist leaders saw the danger; saw what had come of internal quarrels, and 
that it was impossible to keep the multiform machinery of Fascism much longer in 
working order, because action and only action could maintain that iron discipline that 
had saved it up till now; they saw, too, the dangers threatening from without to put a 
stop to its activity. 

Therefore it was necessary to press matters. The Fascists organized a great 
assembly at Naples (October 24, 1922), to which Fascists poured in from all over Italy. 
Mussolini explicitly declared himself in favor of the monarchy, which disarmed the 
suspicions of the army about Fascism. Then, like a thunderbolt, came a ministerial 
crisis. There was still some hope of saving the situation by absorbing Fascism into 
the government. Fascists were offered certain of the government positions. 

Fascism scented danger: On the one hand, to accept small concessions and take 
part in the government would mean demobilization and self-extinction ; on the other, 
by continuing its centrifugal activities either it would damage the state or the state 
would crush Fascism. In order to prevent itself from being absorbed or crushed, Fas- 
cism decided on the march on Rome, which was resolutely carried out, without meeting 
with serious resistance from the state, and with the approbation of the army, the police, 
and a wide section of the populace. 

Come what would, the Fascist experiment had to be made; it was, in fact, the only 
definite solution possible. 


Just as there has been much comment pro and con concerning the 
march on Rome, so there has been much comment on the famous address 
of Mussolini in March, 1923, in which there occurs the Fascist leader’s 
dramatic declaration concerning the “more or less decayed body of the 
Goddess of Liberty.” 

It would be interesting, if the space were available, to quote the entire 
address and to convey something of what ts author presents concerning 
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the background for that address, together with Mussolini’s own subsequent 
statement amplifying his meaning. It must suffice to say that the incident in 
its entirety assumes a much different character than was given it by the 
meager cabled dispatches of the time. As the author says, ‘‘ these rough words 
must not be taken literally, that is to say, not as implying the permanence 
of a fierce dictatorship.” 

What is to come in Italy as the result of the Fascist revolution is of 
course for the time being a matter of conjecture. Whether sound, construc- 
tive civilization can be built upon such a foundation as the Fascisti have 
laid will of course be a subject of debate until it is settled by time and action. 
Whether democracy can be built and given permanent character upon a 
foundation of autocracy remains to be seen. The historic tendency of autoc- 
racy is always to perpetuate and enlarge its existing powers. 

So far as the trade unions are concerned, the organizations that existed 
prior to the Fascisti revolution have been undergoing a rapid process of 
dissolution. The trade unions organized under the aegis of the Fascisti are 
said now to outnumber the old organizations almost two to one. Of course 
those who are familiar with Italian trade unionism as it existed during the 
World War and subsequent to the war will not need to be told that they 
were honeycombed during the war with the doctrines of pacifism and de- 
featism and that after the war they became most fertile ground for the propa- 
ganda of Bolshevism. 

Side by side there is being erected in Italy a structure of trade union 
organizations and of corporations, as they are known in Italy and elsewhere 
on the continent. There is a prospect of something akin to compulsory 
trade unionism, the meaning of which will be, it appears, that each person 
who is occupied in a productive capacity must belong to an organization 
of fellow workers in that occupation. This is logical because if there is to be 
erected a structure of industrial democracy it can not come into being with- 
out thorough and complete organization of all who are engaged in produc- 
tive effort. The grand council of the Fascisti has appointed a special com- 
mittee for the study of this problem. 

Legal recognition of the trade unions apparently is intended but it is 
equally apparent that it is not intended that trade unions shall be anything 
beyond subordinate parts of the industrial state. 

The whole concept apparently is that their function must be to assist 
in production while they must never be permitted to intrude into Italian 
life the threat of purely class action. 

Some attention is given by the author to the violence indulged in by the 
Fascisti prior to the march on Rome and immediately thereafter. If we are 
to believe his account, a great deal of the violence was the result of inability 
to discipline the Fascisti military organization and also to personal and 
group animosities within the Fascisti organization toward communist and 
other radical groups within the then existing trade union movement. 

The famous “ castor oil cure” which for a brief time was used as a punish- 
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ment immediately after the march on Rome is now, we are told, a crime 
punishable by ninety days’ imprisonment. 

The book, all in aJl, is a studious effort to portray the background and 
the philosophy and purposes of the Fascisti. 

Whatever may be the opinion about the Fascist movement, and there can 
be in the American trade union movement but one opinion of autocracy and 
dictatorship, the book deserves a wide reading for the sake of the illumina- 
tion which it casts over the entire development and for the sake of its wealth 
of detail concerning the Fascist philosophy and the outlook for the future 
under Fascism. ‘Certainly the promise of the industrial democracy in Italy, < 
pledged in declarations and phrases which might easily enough have been ‘ 
taken from the mouths of American trade unionists, makes the book one 
of tremendous and exciting interest. 





The Decline of Freedom of Labor 


In the early days of America, industry was on such a small scale that 
men who were not slaves or bond servants, were free laborers. The resources 
of a continent were before them. A man of adventurous spirit who did 
not like his employment could always go in business for himself. But with 
the development of modern industry and a reducing of the public domain to 
private property came a limitation upon the ability of a man to labor freely. 
The development of great industrial organizations shut many doors uf op- 
portunity, whereupon working men in America found it necessary to «stab- 
lish here those workers’ organizations which had arisen out of industrial 
conditions in Europe.—Donald Richberg. 
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| EDITORIALS | sto 


I assume it is appropriate that some observations be made before we adjourn 
this convention. This convention, the forty-third in 
CLOSING ADDRESS OF the history of the Ametican Federation of Labor, is 
PRESIDENT GOMPERS ; 
AT THE PORTLAND °00% to come to a close. We have finished our work. 
CONVENTION Not a resolution was presented that has not had the 
consideration of the committee to which it was referred, 
that was not later reported to this convention and the convention has decided 
as to its course. 

I doubt if there is any other group or association in any part of our 
country or in any other country on the face of the globe where every proposi- 
tion is given consideration. Any delegate having any proposition to submit 
knows that it must receive consideration; it can not be smothered by the 
convention or in any of its committees. This convention, as all previous 
conventions, has been a full, free and open forum. 

Our antagonists may point to an incident in this convention and under- 
take to deny that statement. The answer to that denial is this: This is a 
convention of the American Federation of Labor. The American Federation 
of Labor is made up of trade and labor unions, and any man who is avowedly 
hostile to the trade and labor unions has no right to try to enter the con- 
ventions of the American Federation of Labor; he has no more right to have 
a voice in determining the policies of the American Federation of Labor than 
a pronounced member of the Democratic party would have to sit in the con- 
ventions of the Republican party and shape its policies, or a pronounced Re- 
publican to sit in the conventions of the Democratic party and undertake to 
shape its decisions. 

And one who is avowedly hostile to the make up of the American labor 
movement, one who will in this year of grace 1923 say that the conditions of 
the American worker have become worse and worse and worse, knows, if 
he hasn’t bidden good bye to his reason, that his statements are false, untrue 
and misrepresent the actual conditions. 

To attempt to besmirch the character, first, of our movement, and, 
secondly, of our men, is unworthy of even a fair antagonist. Differences of 
opinion are not only tolerated but invited; but these differences of opinion 
must be within the labor movement, to thresh out as to how best that move- 
ment can function, not for its destruction. 

I am persuaded fully that the actions and decisions of this convention 
have been such as to clarify the atmosphere. We have been altogether too 
tolerant, not in opposition or differences of opinion, but to the men who 
have openly avowed and declared that they are boring from within, for the 
undermining of the principles and policies upon which the American Fedra- 
tion of Labor is founded. The men who secretly and in the midnight go out 


in the woods or forest to plan to destroy, not only the government: of our 
(935) 
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Republic, but also the American trade union movement, these men may con- 
tinue if they will, but they must do so on the outside and not on the inside. 

I am not sure of this one statement I am about to make, but I have been 
informed that it is true—and the man who informed me is one I have never 
known to state what is not true—that Dunne was not elected as a delegate 
from the Silver Bow Trades and Labor Assembly, but that he solicited a 
credential with the understanding that the Silver Bow Trades and Labor 
Assembly would not have to pay his expenses. In the British Trades Union 
Congress there was a rule which barred any delegate from attendance at its 
congresses if the union or the organization that sent him had not paid his 
expenses. I don’t know whether that rule should absolutely obtain in our 
movement, but I do ask you, my friends and fellow delegates, why should 
Dunne come to this convention and relieve the Silver Bow Trades and 
Labor Assembly from paying his expenses as a delegate? From whence 
comes this plethora of money to pay the expenses of Mr. Dunne? 

The charge and insinuation has been made that our labor men are 
receiving large salaries. In some instances I think that is quite true. I 
think the delegates will bear me out when I say that I fought with whatever 
ability I might have in protest against the increase in salaries of the officers 
of the American Federation of Labor. But this may be said on the subject: 
That everybody who wants to know may know the means by which the officers 
of the American labor movement receive their income. It is provided in 
the laws of the organization; no one need inquire from whence the salaries 
are paid. 

Is it not a source of proper inquiry to ask by what means and from 
what source do these men who come to disrupt our movement receive their 
salaries? 

A few months ago a conference was held in Chicago with representative 
labor men of that city and of the state. When William Z. Foster referred 
to me to give him a clean bill of health as to his conduct, he had confidence 
in me that I would give him a clean bill of health, otherwise he would not 
have asked the question. I told the gathering what he was and who he was 
and how he had tried to deceive a lot of men in the labor movement, and 
that I for a time had been deceived by his declarations of loyalty to the 
labor movement. He then answered that he would throw open the books 
of his movement. My answer is that. it is the general observation that 
crooks don’t keep books. 

Somehow or other the enemies of our movement take grat delight in 
emphasizing acutely the fact that there has been a diminution in the member- 
ship of the American Federation of Labor, and some of our own trade union- 
ists, in their simplicity, like parrots repeat the statement. Of course we 
have lost some members. Has anyone given consideration to the fact that 
for nearly two years there were from five to five and one-half millions of 
America’s workers unemployed? And assuming that there were from one 
million and a half to two millions of union men among the five and one-half 
millions who were unemployed and who could not pay their dues, and the 
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unions in turn could not pay their per capita tax to the American Federation 
of Labor for those who were out of work and not earning wages. 

During the year 1922 there were strikes whicn covered a period of months, 
and the men and women in these strikes could not pay dues.to their unions, 
and the union in turn could not pay per capita tax to the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

I would like at this moment, if we could, to know the exact member- 
ship of our affiliated unions. Bear in mind that the American Federation 
of Labor counts its membership, not by the exact membership of the unions 
today or this month, but covering the period of the year previous, an average 
membership; and in the report made to this convention a period of sixteen 
months is covered, from June, 1922, to September 1, 1923, the period of 
unemployment, the period of strikes, and lockouts involving one and one- 
half millions of America’s workers. The average membership during the 
period of sixteen months, during the era of depression and unemployment, 
is the membership reported to this convention. 

And yet I say some of our own members will emphasize that we have lost 
membership, and, echoing the maliciously formed terms of our antagonists, 
take out of the hearts and minds of the union men the confidence they have 
in the organization, and to endeavor to impress them with the idea that the 
organizations of labor of America are decaying—the same prattling, the same 
terms that the employers and big business are hurling at our movement. 

Just a few weeks ago the American Bankers’ Association had its annual 
convention, and they made the same statement that we read in this antag- 
onistic press—that the American Federation of Labor has lost membership. 
We have made the morale, the spirit of the membership move in spite of the 
drive of every antagonistic employer in our movement, the drive for the so- 
called open shop, the drive for that treacherously named “American Plan,” 
the whole financial interests being thrown in the scale against us; and then» 
in spite of and in addition thereto, finding in our own ranks people who dare, 
consciously or unconsciously, driving the heart and soul out of the weak- 
kneed men. 

That we haven’t lost more, that we have retained the statute and the 
status of our movement, speaks for itself. The confidence, the hope of the 
toiling masses of our country, bespeaks to us the tribute of honor, of progress, 
of constructive legislation that shall bring light into the life and the work 
of the toilers of America. 

Speaking of the American Bankers’ Association, in their last convention 
they insisted that there must be wage reductions. They said the prices of 
labor are too high. And then as a remedy they declared that the flood- 
gates of immigration must be opened, and the wages of the men who work and 
produce wealth must be reduced. I submit that if the proposal to reduce 
the wages of the working people of America is a remedy,"why don’t these 
bankers start in with themselves? 

I shall not attempt to say that modern banking has not its proper 
function in our industry and financial life; but I think the service performed 
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by the baker, the carpenter, the bricklayer, the tailor, the plumber and all 
the rest of us is more important to civilization than the banker. 

The enmity or antagonism of greed and ignorance on the part of that 
type of men I have just referred to is to be expected, and we can meet them 
anywhere and beat them anywhere. It is different with the sneak, the one 
who comes behind you by stealth and stabs you in the back. 

I believe that the decisions of this convention have and will do many 
things. I have not the time to enumerate them, but I do believe that it 
has given notice to all who want to dominate this labor movement, who are 
not part of it, who are antagonistic to it, to understand that the cleavage 
has been made, and it will encourage our own trade unionists to more clear- 
ness of thinking and solidarity of action. It will tell those who are outside 
that they can come within our fold and receive our cooperation, they in 
turn to give theirs to us. 

It will give notice to those who would destroy our movement that this 
is an American Labor movement, a movement of the workers, for the workers 
and by the workers, and not any so-called intelligentsia. Anyone who has 
a suggestion to make, anyone who has any advice to give, anyone who will 
help in this great task before us is most heartily welcome, but when he or they 
attempt to impose their will upon our movement, we cry a halt. And we 
have given notice of a halt, and he who does not heed the warning to halt 
must be swept aside so that we can go on. 

We have been in session now for nearly two weeks. There has not been 
a delegate who in that time who has desired to speak to this convention but 
has had_the opportunity. One instanceZin which this did not happen was 
due to no fault of anyone, I am sure, and it is regrettable, because it is my 
earnest desire that this shall be continued as a real open forum. 

In the opening of our convention I took occasion to say that the galleries 
of this beautiful hall were open to the public and that the newspaper men of 
the country and of this city were in their places making notes of things which 
transpired—utterances, declarations, decisions, manners and mannerisms, 
and all that sort of thing. We may be seen at work, at our best and at our 
worst, 

When this convention adjourns, as it will in a few minutes, there will 
be time for the newspaper men, for the people of Portland, for the people of 
Oregon, for the people of the country to make up their minds in the summing 
up of the total of our work. I am perfectly willing to submit our work and 
our conduct to their judgment. 

We shall leave Portland without leaving a bad odor or a bad taste behind 
us. We have done our work. I feel that we have done it well. We have 
not reached the age or time of perfection. There occurs to me just a state- 
ment made in this convention—‘ What are we doing and how do we expect 
to end our movement?” The question was asked: “After you have exerted 
your constitutional rights, after you have attained your rights within 
constitutional lines, what then?’ 

The answer is that we are fighting in our day to make the conditions 
of the great masses of the people better, and that in so doing we improve the 
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caliber, the intelligence, the virility of the people who are to follow us. I 
am perfectly willing to see a mile ahead so that when the grand army of 
labor shall reach that milestone in its progress it may be the better prepared 
to see the next milestone, visualize that which can be accomplished in their 
time, improve the standards of the toilers of their time, so that they in turn 
again may go on, and on, and on. I am perfectly willing to leave the solu- 
tion of the far distant future to the future, working along today on the road 
to that future. 

Perhaps I may be going too far, and yet I feel sure that I am not when 
I say on behalf of my associates and myself whom you have honored with 
a unanimous election for another term, we return our grateful appreciation 
for the confidence that you have reposed in us. We shall endeavor to serve 
you and the great mass of labor and the people of our country, contributing 
something for the alleviation of the misery and for the uplift of all of those 
who suffer, no matter where they may be, to help in the great work of a better 
understanding. 

And you men and women, coming fresh from the organizations you 
have the honor to represent in this convention, having done and thought 
and acted likewise, when you return to your homes with safety, may you be 
greeted with happiness and joy and congratulations upon the work performed 
by you in this convention; and then when we shall meet, or as many of us 
as shall meet in the 1924 convention, let us take there the hope and the satis- 
faction of the year’s work well done in the service of labor, in the service of 
America, in the service of justice, in the service of international accord, in 
the service towards universal peace, prosperity, progress and happiness» 

I thank you. 





Importance of Education 


The war convention of the American Federation of Labor held in Buffalo 
in 1917, did not allow education to be overshadowed in its deliberations 
by war psychology as the following excerpt from the proceedings shows: 
‘“We believe the national crisis requires increase emphasis on the value of our 
schools and should lead to a coordinated, genuinely national and democratic 
system of education. Child labor and school attendance provisions should 
not be suspended. 

“Conditions also in higher education are not reassuring. Those on 
the point of graduation, the country may perhaps use now. But it is re- 
ported that in some colleges eighty per cent of the students have been per- 
mitted to enlist. This enthusiasm is admirable but in many lines of work 
and additional two years of training would double or treble a student’s value 
to the nation, even from a purely military point of view. May we not hope 
that this short-sighted waste of human ability will be checked? Against 
this misguided diversion of our boys and girls and young men and women 
from the schools and colleges to the industrial and military field, the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Secretary of War, and Commissioner of 
Education have vigorously protested. But in many sections a headstrong 
public opinion has overriden their protests and appeals. We declare for 
this principle: ‘Educated manhood and womanhood is the nation’s greatest 
asset in both peace and war. And we must not sacrifice, even to an emer- 
gency, the increased national efficiency which can be attained only through 
organized educational training.’ ” 














High Praise From British Miners’ Secretary 


And Also a Warning That Communists “Boring From Within” 
Mean Decay and Death 


convention of the American Federation of Labor in Portland, Ore., 
was delivered by Frank Hodges, Secretary of the British Miners’ 
Federation. 

Mr. Hodges has been in the United States as the guest of the United 
Mine Workers of America. 

Mr. Hodges’ great admiration for the American trade union achieve- 
ment in promoting and safeguarding the economic well-being of our people 
will be of great interest to readers of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. His 
warning against the treacher and futility of bolshevism is clear-sighted 
and refreshing, especially in view of the fact that bolshevik propagandists 
and reds of every stripe constantly join in the effort to convince American 
workers of the failure of their own movement and the superiority of move- 
ments across the sea. . 

Mr. Hodges is entitled, of course, to his own views regarding politics, 
but he was possessed of sufficient understanding of America not to press 
partisan politics as a necessary present venture for American labor, which, 
naturally, must determine its own course in what is purely a domestic matter. 

Mr. Hodges’ address, on the whole, makes his welcome thrice a welcome. 
—Editor. 

Here in this congress are the representatives of a great union which 
forms part of our own International Miners’ Federation. I refer to the 
American mine workers’ association, and the record of that organization 
during the last three of four years marks it out in the eyes of the British trade 
unionists as one of the greatest trade union organizations on the American 
continent. We are proud of that fact, we are proud of its achievements, but 
we are prouder still of the achievements of the trade union movement of 
America as a whole. 

I have read the speeches made by my colleagues yesterday, and I don’t 
propose for a single minute to go over any of the ground that they touched, 
but I would like to give expression to one conclusion I have arrived at since 
I have been here, and that is that you have taught the world in America 
how to maintain the purchasing power of the workers, and therefore you 
have maintained‘a standard of living in America for the workers of America 
higher than the standard of living in any civilized country. Not that the 
dollar is, in my mind, the “almighty dollar.” 

Since I have been here I have discovered it to be the most elusive dollar- 
No sooner have you got it in your hand than it is out again. I venture to 
say a British pound does not go very far in America. 

Although you earn a considerable amout of dollars in wages, it is 


not the amount of dollars that convinces me that your standard is higher 
_ (840) 


O-= of the most forceful and capable addresses delivered at the recent 
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than the standard of living in our country. I have seen, I have witnessed, 
I have definitely adjudged that, apart from the monetary expression of the 
dollar, your standard of living is higher than any standard of living I have 
ever come across for the working class movement. 

Now that is due, it seems to me, entirely to the fact that you have in 
the initial stages of your organization, and in the latter stages, concentrated 
upon keeping wages at the peak all the time. Wages to you must always 
be at the maximum, and the very fact that you have been able to keep wages 
at the maximum has made it possible for you within the confines of your own 
country to eliminate unemployment to a very great extent, because your 
people have been able, by the fact that they have the spending power in their 
pockets, to keep industries going at their maximum capacity; while in England 
and in Europe generally, because wages have fallen and we have permitted 
them to fall, unemployment has increased, industries have languished, busi- 
ness has come to a standstill, and the latter stage is infinitely worse than the 
first. 

It is so obvious to us when we come to America, it is so clear in our 
minds as to how you have succeeded in doing it that we take our lessons 
back to the old world to emulate your splendid example. Since the war we 
have lost wages in Great Britain to the tune of hundreds of millions of pounds 
per annum, merely because it was the accepted philosophy that the only 
way to a recovery in trade, the only way to reestablish ourselves in the 
markets of the world was to decrease the cost of production down to the 
minimum point, and particularly through wages. 

Although we are a great exporting nation the maximum, the majority 
and the highest percentage of our products are consumed at home, and 
as long as we are consuming a majority of our products at home it is clear 
that if we have low wages in order to sell a minority of our products abroad 
the general standard of living of all must fall. 

Our wives and families, when they go to the store, go with less money; 
less bread is bought, less clothing is bought, less boots are bought, less books 
are bought, less a thousand and one things are bought, because we can 
not with our decreased purchasing power get the goods. The result is that 
cotton factories, woollen factories, our agriculturists and vegetable producers 
decline. 

The standard of living in Great Britain today is a thing of which we are 
heartily ashamed. It is true we are involved in political international com- 
plications which may not affect you, but nevertheless, we shall be resolved 
after what we have seen here, despite the capitalistic and international con- 
ditions of Europe, despite the fact that we are weak and ailing in our original 
prewar industries and markets, for the industry that is being revived at 
home we are going to be resolved to have the maximum wages possible for 
our people, and prices must adapt themselves to those wages in order that 
the standard of living for our people may approximate to your own. 

I know you have other difficulties. I read President Gompers’ speech 
yesterday with great interest. A student of American affairs can not help 
but feel with you the special difficulty of your problem. You have your 
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problem of distances, you have one town perhaps not knowing or scarcely 
caring how the other town proceeds; one state perhaps with a marked degree 
of indifference to the interests of the other states; one nationality showing a 
marked antagonism to another nationality. 

I am convinced of this: That out of the very newness of your movement, 
out of the great, dynamic force that comes from youth you are destined to 
build up a labor movement, both industrial and political, in America that 
will be a model and a pattern for the rest of the world. 

I know that you have very definite views about participation in politics. 
So did the British labor movement fifty years ago hold those views. But 
it is as inevitable as that the sun will rise tomorrow—it strikes me as much 
more inevitable in this part of the world than at home, you do get the sun 
rising periodically here—that when your maximum trade union move- 
ment has expanded itself in the direction of maintaining high wages, low 
hours, a generally higher standard of hygiene and well-being in the factories 
the human spirit will be the same in America as in all other parts of the 
world, it will come out for fuller and fuller expansion; and in years to come 
it will take the form of demanding control and authority and power over 
those institutions which have come into being and which impress and in- 
fluence men’s lives right down to their minutest detail. It is for you with 
this great possibility to work out this problem. And you will do it. Youth 
will make itself felt in this regard, and youthful America in the trade union 
and political movement will show the Old World what can be accomplished. 

Mr. President and Delegates, in this great task I wish you well. You 
are embarking on sound lines when you give the seal of your approbation to 
educational work. Without education no labor movement can get very far. 
I have read the speech of Mr. Miller which is recorded in your proceedings. 
That speech indicates to me that you have given your benediction to sound, 
well grounded, democratic education in this country. And when the young 
people of today become the leaders, in ten, fifteen or twenty years’ time, 
they will be all the finer, all the nobler, all the more capable leaders because 
the men of this congress and other congresses made it possible for them to 
have a fuller grasp of the elements which make for human kaowledge. 

I know the American labor movement has been criticized in many 
countries because it has treated, apparently, with a certain amount of disdain 
this desire for democratic education; but the fact that you have put the seal 
of your authority upon the Workers’ Educational Bureau is in itself a complete 
answer to any of that sort of criticism which now may be floating around 
the world. 

One concluding thought, and it is just this: You here are going through 
the same battle of ideas as we are in the old country, and, for that matter, 
as we are in Europe; but as long as there are different mentalities there will 
always be a clash of ideas. In Europe, as here, the old idea of parliamentary 
democracy, and democracy generally, is being challenged; it is being chal- 
lenged by an entirely new theory of government; it is being challenged by 
the cast iron theories developed in Moscow. 

Those theories are established with the purpose of showing to the world 
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that democracy as popularly understood is played out; that liberty and 
fraternity are just figments of the imagination and that the British labor 
movement, as indeed they have said to the German labor movement and the 
French labor movement: ‘‘You are on the wrong track. What is required 
for the emancipation of the working classes is the soviet system of 
government.” 

Now, we don’t regard that change as being something of which we 
take no account. We invite the apostles of this new theory of government 
to come out into the open and declare from public platforms how it is that 
this theory of government can be regarded as something infinitely superior 
to our ideas of democratic government. We invite them out into the open; 
we say, ‘“Table your arguments; let the world hear what you have to offer.” 
And the more you invite them on the platforms the more obvious it becomes 
to the ordinary mind that this form of government has nothing to offer or 
to improve upon our democratic form of government. 

I feel sure that the American leaders and the American working man is 
something like the Britisher in this regard. He hates, despises and rejects 
dictatorship of any character or description. Why, I have often said we are 
so open minded in the labor movement that we can scarcely tolerate each 
other’s views, much less tolerate such a view as this. We treat a man’s 
views with courtesy and respect, but we immediately react and rebel against 
that man if he attempts to impose them upon us. That isas between indi- 
viduals. When it comes to great and fundamental issues of the evolution 
of a great community of people whose degree of attainment in culture is 
marked by the free expression of the human spirit, then all that is best and 
noblest in us revolts against the idea that our opinions are to be taken ready- 
made from some superior authority. 

It is only, it seems to us, both in the trade union movement and in the 
political movement, when each individual regards himself as a living unit, 
conscious, full of individual feeling, exercising his own judgment in affairs of 
both himself and the nation that he is exercising the prerogatives of a man, 
not when he is accepting the dictatorship of anyone above or below. There 
is only one danger, not in the clashing of ideas, we can hold our own and show 
that our system, which implies the freedom of the human spirit, is the best 
system; but what is to be guarded against is what is described in Euope 
as “boring from within,” the ruining of a movement from the inside. 

You can not quite lay your hand on the guilty person, but his devastat ng 
work you can see in the crumbling of the trade union movement. In your 
trade union movement, whether it be in the local, in the branch, in the 
district or in the national, be on your guard against the individual who gets 
inside the organization and by stealth, by cunning, by methods which do 
not lend themselves to the light of day endeavoring to break up your organi- 
zation for the purpose of making you become the intellectual, moral and 
economic slaves of a system that is hidebound, cast iron, developed in an 
Asiatic which bears no relation to our Western conceptions of democratic 
freedom. 























WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


From THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 











FROM NATIONAL AND; 
INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS. 


Flint Glass Workers. 


H. H. Cook.—We have 137 local unions with a 
total membership of 7,837. Two new local unions 
were organized in Cedar Grove, La., and in Ambler, 
Pa. The Eagle Glass Company injunction was 
dismissed in the federal court of Toledo, Ohio. 
State of employment is good and is improving. 


Laundry Workers 


H. L. Morrison.—We have 74 local unions with a 
total membership of 5,500. Our new local union 
No. 283, of Sullivan, Indiana, after a strike of 
three weeks’ duration, succeeded in having a 
union agreement signed calling for the recognition 
of the union and they obtained a forty-eight- 
hour working week. A campaign is being carried 
on to organize the family ironers and markers and 
sorters employed in the hand laundries of New York 
City. A campaign is also being carried on to 
establish a local union of Decatur, Illinois. 


Sleeping Car Conductors 


W. O. Murphy.—tIn our 38 local unions there is a 
total membership of 2,300. Three deaths have 
occurred and $3,000 was expended. State of em- 
ployment is fair. 


Steel and Cepper Plate Engravers 


Harry Nortine.—In our four local unions we have 
a membership of 156. State of employment is 
normal and is improving. 


Wall Paper Crafts 


Edwin Genitzler—We now have 13 local unions 
making up a total membership of 822. Two deaths 
occurred and for the death benefits the sum of $600 
was expended. Lockout of 1921 is still in effect in 
Worcester (Mass.); Brooklyn, Cortland, Hudson 
Falls, Glens Falls, Schuylerville, Niagara Falls, 
and Plattsburg (New York); Hackensack and New 

Brunswick J.); Hanover, Philadelphia and 
Langhorne (Pa.). The ‘number of union members 
affected totals 245. State of employment is good 
in the factories but is very slack in print cutter 
job shops. There have been many substantial 
increases in wages. 


Wire Weavers. 


Chas. Bradley.—We have six local unions with a 
total membership of 380. State of employment is 
fair and is improving. There has been a ten per cent 


increase on this year’s agreement. 
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Wood, Wire and Metal Lathers 


J. B. Bowen.—We have 238 local unions with a 
total membership of 8,000. A new local union was 
organized in Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and Daytona, 
Fla. There were nine deaths in our ranks, for 
which was expended the sum of $1,400. State of 
employment is good. 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE AND LOCAL 
ORGANIZERS 


ALABAMA. 


Florence.—R. J. Bailey: 

There have been improvements in the southern 
shops and among the carpenters, brick layers, 
plumbers, plasterers, auto mechanics and workers 
at the Wilson dam. Additional workers have been 
hired on the Wilson dam and at the southern 
shops. A new local union of painters, with 28 mem- 
bers, was recently organized in Sheffield. We 
had a grand Labor Day celebration, the greatest 
parade that was ever known in this district. 


ARIZONA 


Globe.—L. B. Doane: 

The mining forces have been increased. There 
has been extensive advertising and we are helping 
the merchants to get union-labeled goods. A 
Federal Labor Union has been organized at Superior. 


CALIFORNIA 


Merced.—R. B. Armstrong: 

Construction has started on a cement plant, an 
extension at the Union High School, and cottages. 
Due to the organizer’s efforts the Labor Day 
celebration was a grand success. There were ten 
local unions in parade. Every effort is put forth 
here to increase the demand for union labels. 
There are 25 members in our new women’s label 
league—all through the work of the organizer. 
The Central Labor Union is progressing fine. 
There is a membership of 24 delegates. 

San Francisco.—John O. Walsh: 

Through conference the culinary workers in all 
the first-class hotels here got a substantial increase 
in wages and the wunion-shop agreement. The 
reports of the union label section to the Labor 
Council meetings on Fridays are very good 


COLORADO 


Denver.—Earl R. Hoage: 

The following local unions, comprising the 
Denver Amusement Council, have increased wages 
of about ten per cent and they have a renewed 
contract for a period of one year. Musicians, motion 
picture operators, bill posters, and theatrical 
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stage employes. The M. & O. cigar nner and 


the Solis Cigar Company are operating full blast. 
Work has begun on the Moffat Tunnel, giving work 
to several hundred men. We had a very successful 
Labor Day celebration; over 10,000 trade unionists 
being in the parade. The National Federation of 
Federal Employes held a most successful convention 
here during September. We are boosting all labels 
and the union label teague is planning an active 
— in behalf of union-mined coal. All stores 
Denver carry union-labeled hats and caps. 
We got several tobacco dealers to handle “Clown” 
and “Checkers” smoking tobacco, both 
union-labeled products. The city employes local 
union has increased its membership very materially 
during the past month. The union of stenographers, 
bookkeepers and office employes is increasing its 
membership. 


CONNECTICUT 


Noank.—W. H. Wolverton: 

Labor conditions in this locality are There 
are no unemployed in this town. e building 
trades have slowed down some but the prospects 
for building later in the season are very promising. 
There is no labor trouble in sight. All our members 
are working and holding membership in their 
organizations and we hope to increase our mem- 
bership all the time. 


FLORIDA 


Jacksonville.—C. S. Burgess: 

New workers have been hired at the Florida 
Cotton Oil Company. Work has started on the 
Florida East Coast Bridge across the St. Johns 
River. New work is progressing at the paper mills 
in South Jacksonville also. The Florida East Coast 
has obtained injunction preventing any person 
from entering their property for the purpose of 
organizing the employes. The organizer’s efforts to 
promote the use of union-made products have met 
with abundant success. Two new local unions of 
freight handlers and station employes have been 
organized; one at the Jacksonville Terminal Com- 
pany and the other on the Seaboard Air Line. 


ILLINOIS 


Brookport.—Ellis Croach: 

Tie workers are working steady and at reasonable 
wages. The button workers also are working 
steady. The location of a dam here is contemplated 
and iithis project materializes there will be work 
for about 500 men for four years. Weare encouraging 
the-use of the unionlabel. 

Greenville —C. E. Riley: 

There is steady employment in the lodge regalia 
and cotton glove concerns. Additional employes 
have been hired at the shoe factory, where new 
work has started. In this organizer’ 's district there 
are no unemployed. There is a demand for union- 
made goods. 

Lincoln.—R. E. Dickson: 

Through the efforts of organized labor the movie 
operators have received increased wages of 
per week. New work has started on hard roads, 
as let by contract. It is earnestly urged that 
everyone demand union-labeled goods. 
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The original and genuine naptha soa 
in the red-and-green at - 


From Overalls 
to dress shirts— 


Fels-Naptha Soap does such a 
thorough job of washing that it 
makes all your clothes really clean. 


Get your wife to put it to work 
on your clothes. See how thoroughly 
clean it makes the cuffs and neck- 
bands of your shirts. And notice 
how long the shirts last! 


Fels-Naptha lifts a big burden 
from the shoulders of your wife. 
The real naptha in Fels-Naptha 
-soaks the dirt loose from clothes, 
and relieves her of the hard rubbing. 


Nothing can take the place of 
Fels-Naptha in the laundry or in 
household cleaning, because it com- 
bines the two great cleaners— 
splendid soap and real naptha— 
in one economical bar. 


Get Fels-Naptha for more 
thorough cleanliness and a healthier 
home! 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 
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AT BOTH ENDS 


of the country you'll find JZ Green Stamps for 
the working man and his family. 


Ghe Sperry & Hutchinson Co. 















INSIST on WAN-ETA Chocolate Bars and WAN-ETA Cocoa. 


Made Under the Most Sanitary Conditions. 








MASSACHUSETTS CHOCOLATE COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 














FRASCH BUILDING 
88 Rector Street 
New York 


che UJ NION 
$U LPHUR Company 





INDIANA 


Muncie.—Geo. A. Moore: 

Workers have been laid off in the gear shops. 
Additional employes have been hired in the foun- 
dries. The metal trades council and the union 
label league are still making efforts to improve 
the demand for union-made goods. 


IOWA 


Cedar Rapids.—R. G. Stewart: 

The cereal mills are employing more men and 
women. Construction work on new public build- 
ings has started. There was one injunction issuad— 
the Holland Furnace Company vs. Molders’ Local 
Union—and this was modified satisfactorily later. 

Washington.—J. A. Simpson: 

Two large consolidated school jobs and one 
church job are under way, using union laborers. 
All building trades crafts are busy at present. 
There is being built a large calendar factory, the 
McCleery Calendar factory, which provides em- 
ployment for many. Union-labeled products are 
being demanded. 






























KENTUCKY 


Madisonville.—J. V. Poag: 

Road work is under way. Good results are being 
obtained from our efforts to increase the demand 
for union-made products. 


LOUISIANA 


Baton Rouge.—Ora Page: 

New employes have been hired in the building 
trades as additional construction work has started. 
A new local union of switchmen has been organized. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Plymouth.—Chas. H. Smith: 

Ali the woolen mills have laid off workers. ‘The 
organizer is trying to get the members to demand 
more union-labeled goods. 

Quincy.—John McKinnon: 

Some workers have been laid off in a shipyard 
here. The Edison plant has hired new employes. 
The organization of women workers here has been of 
much interest to union labor. 


MINNESOTA 


Crookston.—J. C. Pratt: 

The last session of the legislature passed a law 
providing for the fifty-five-hour work week. The 
bakers will probably be organized soon. 


Robbinsdale.—Albert Brown: 

The employes of the Duluth and South Shore 
Railway have received an increase of two cents per 
hour. New local unions of firemen and oilers 
have been organized at Monteviedo, Minn.; 
Othello, Wash.; Marmouth, N. D.; and there are 
prospects for about ten more local unions. 


St. Paul.—Robert Earl: 

Work in all building lines is very poor. Ford’s 
new plant is now being constructed under “open 
shop.” A drive started in the twin cities about 
four months ago towards the demand for the 
union label. There were open air meetings and 
slides were shown picturing conditions in sweat 
shop factories and conditions in union shops. 
These meetings were well attended. On September 
8, one was held in St. Paul with over 2,000 people 
attending. There are no textile mills in St. Paul 
and the conditions among the railroad workers 
are very poor. The papers are trying to flood 
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St. Paul and Minneapolis with cheap labor, saying 
that the Ford plant is in need of men. In fact this 


plant will not be in operation for a year. The 
shoe workers of the Foote-Schultz factory are on 
strike with a fair chance of winning. 


MISSOURI 


Macon.—F. T. Hall: 

Additional employes have been hired on the 
highway construction work. A new mine is being 
developed. We are now enabled to obtain union- 
labeled goods from our merchants, showing that 
it is fruitful to keep working for the cause. A 
new state constitution is being drafted. There is 
being inserted in this new constitution a “Can’t 
Strike” law against union labor: also, a constabulary 
law is being put in. 

Sedalia.—Ed. Mullaley: 

Almost a million dollars has been voted for the 
work on school buildings and the new court house. 
The union label committee is busy urging the use 
of union-labeled goods among the organized work- 
ers. Laborers are attempting organization and will be 
sucecessful it is believed. The railway company is 
checking off dues of employes in their company 
union without consulting the employes about it. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Grand Forks.—N. M. Aune: 

Ninety mine workers are still on strike at Buelah. 
A new local union of flour and cereal workers 
has been organi 


OHIO 


Cleveland.—Wade Shurtleff: 

The express workers all over the country are 
increasing the membership of the Brotherhood. 
Pennsylvania clerks also are showing an increase 
in membership. 7 


East Liverpool.—J. C. Higgins: 

The organizer is making an effort to organize 
the teamsters, truck drivers, and helpers into one 
union. It is urged that everyone demand union- 
made goods when they buy. 


Findlay.—John F. Bunce 

Work has slacked up a — deal. The Adam 
Axle Works have laid off some employes. At 
the beet works more employes have been hired. 
We conducted a drive to promote the demand 
for union-labeled goods and with very good results. 
The organizer addressed several. meetings. 


Jackson.—C. F. Gallagher: 

Workers in the blast furnaces have been granted 
the eight-hour day. The Star Furnace is closed 
down for repairs. 


Middleton.—Gus Miles: 
A charter, dated August 30, was received for the 
new local union of electrical workers. 


Youngstown.—Emest Broennle: 

In some departments of the steel mills the 
eight-hour day has been established and a 25 per 
cent increase in wages given. The electrical .and 
sheet metal contractors have hired additional 
cmmmlayes. A new local union of jitney drivers 
has been organized, with 27 charter members. 
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“There’s One Man 
We’re Going to Keep” 


“Ed Wilson, there, is one of the most ambi- 
tious men in the plant. I notice that he never 
fools away his spare time. He studies his 
International Correspondence Schools Course 
every chance he gets. 

“It’s been the making of him, too. 
been here nearly so long as Tom Downey, who 
was laid off yesterday, but he knows ten times 
as much about this business. 

“I’m going to give him Tom's job at a raise 
in salary. He’s the kind of man we want 
around here.” 


He hasn’t 


He do you stand in your shop or office? Are you an Ed 
Wilson or a Tom Downey? Are you going up? Or down? 

No matter where you live, the International Correspon- 
dence Schools will come to you. No matter what your handi- 
caps or how small your means, we have a plan to meet your 
circumstances. No matter how limited your previous educa- 
tion, the simply-written, wonderfully-illustrated I. C. S. text- 

make it easy to learn. 

This is all we ask: Without cost, without obligating your- 
self in any way, put it up to us to prove how we can help 
you. Just mar "and mail this coupon. 

—— TEAR OUT HERE — — — — — — — 
eae —¥ Pg oN ge og SCHOOLS 
Box 7907, Scranton, Penna. 

Without cost or png please tell me how I can poality for 
position or iu the subject before which I have mari an a. 
BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 






Banking Law 
(including C.P.A.) 
Accounting 





D French 
ICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 























Electrical Engineering Architect 
jectric Lighting Blue Print i — 
Mechanical Engineer Contractor and Bui 
Mechanical Draftsman Architectural Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice Concrete Builder 
Railroad Positions tructural Engineer 
Gas Engine Operating bing and 
Civil Engineer Chemistry — 
and Mapping Uae ey ork 
etallurgy vigation 
Steam ae i Agriculture and Poultry 
Radio OC Airplane Engines (Mathematics 
Name 
Street 3-27-23 
Address. 
City State 


n of. 


esiding anada should send this coupon to the Interna-— 
Hionol Reman ag = Schools Canadian, Limited, Montreal, Oanada_ 
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Quality Plumbing Fixtures 
at Prices to Fit the Most Limited Income 


CRANE 


GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE BUILDING, 636 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 


Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Forty Cities 
National Exhibit Reems: Chicage, New York, Atlantic City 
Works: Chicago, Bridgeport, Birmingham, Chattanooga and Trenton 


CRANE, LIMITED, MONTREAL. CRANE-BENNETT, LTD., LONDON 
CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION: NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO 





**Premo”’ Lavatory and Dental Basin 














MENTHOL COUGH DROPS 


GIVE QUICK RELIEF 











Sweet-Orr & Co., Ine. / “IE youre a friend 
of Labor 


OVERALLS, TROUSERS youre a friend of the 


‘The He-Man’ Razor-« He-Man Blades 


15 Union Square, New York City | DURHAM DUPLEX RAZOR CO., Jersey City, N.J. 
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The bakers’ local union has carried on a house-to- 
house campaign to increase the demand for union- 
labeled products. 


OKLAHOMA 


Heavener.—John Bayliss: 

Two coal mines have hired additional workers. 
Some street paving is under way. 

Tulsa.—Ben James: ww d 

Workers have been laid off in all oil industries. 
All plants in the mid-continent field are on one- 
fourth time. The Women’s Union Label League 
is attempting to organize all the towns nearby. 
A new local union of building and common laborers 
was 4 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Sharon.—David Niven: 

The U. S. Steel Company is hiring additional 
workers. A new local union of retail clerks has 
been organized with 20 charter members. They 
will have at least 50 members in the near future. 

Tarentum.—H. P. L. Householder: 

The following concerns have hired additional 
men: Coal mines, 60; glass bottle works, 120; 
plate glass works, 65; steel plants, 125; and brass 
foundry, 25. Times are good now and there has 
been a deplorable increase in child labor. Two 
thousand children have quit school this year. 
A committee is working to promote the demand for 
union-made goods. There is a movement on to 
organize plumbers. 


TENNESSEE 


Chattanooga.—Paul J. Aymon: 

There have been improvements among the 
moving picture operators and stage hands and the 
meat cutters. Some new work in the building line 
is being rushed. The union label league is active 
and is doing good work generally. 

Jackson.—W. L. Diffee: 

All kinds of new buildings are under construction. 
Union-labeled goods are in demand. 

ey tala D. Fletcher: 

The Eastman Kodak Company has hired addi- 
tional employes. Working conditions, generally, 
in this vicinity are somewhat improved. There 
is a demand for union-made goods. 

Knoxville-—G. J. Hicks: 

A local union of carpenters has recently been 


organized. 
WASHINGTON 


Bellingham.—C. E. Roaney: 

Plans have been laid for a fall campaign of 
reorganization. The fish canneries have hired ad- 
ditional workers. Electricians are in the process 
of organization. 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Charleston.—C. C. Bradley: 

New employes have been put on at the planing. 
mills. The Charleston Laundry Company will 


open about January 1, employing from 200 to 
300. The carpenters’ local union has plans out 
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Dutch Boy White-Lead 


‘THe true craftsman of the paint 
industry are known by their 
use of white-lead. Dutch Boy 
White-Lead is pure white-lead 
made specially for these skilled 
workmen. It has always been a 
material of unvarying high qual- 
ity. It has help build the painting 
industry. It is still doing its share. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York, 111 Broadway; Boston, 131 State St.; Buffalo, 
116 Oak St.; Chicago, 900 West 18th St ; Cincinnati, 659 
‘reeman Ave.; and, 820 West SuperiorAve.; St. Louis, 

722 Chesnut St.; San Francisco, 485 California St.; P: 
h, National Lead & Oil Co. of Pa., 316 Fourth Ave.; 
hia, John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., 437 Chesnut St. 








for a labor temple. The carpenters at Mitten have 


been organized. 
WISCONSIN 


Manitowoc.—-Benj. Hansen: 
Building work is very plentiful and all building 
tradesmen are employed. A new cement mill, ' 
which will cost about one million dollars and will 
employ about 250 men, is being constructed. There 
is continuous agitation being carried on to pro- 
mote the use of union-labeled goods. We are now 
working on the organization of a local union of 
common laborers and also on a local union of 


iron workers. 
WYOMING 


Acme.—C. F. Benedict: 

Some railroad shopmen have been laid off. 
New work has opened at a sugar factory. Work is 
being done through the central labor union to 
promote the use of union-labeled goods. A local 
union of federal employes has been installed at 
Fort McKinzie. 

Casper.—E. A. Shields: 

The 100 per cent organization of the meat 
cutters and butcher workmen has better working 
conditions and shorter hours. The retail clerks’ 
union and the teamsters’ and chauffeurs’ union 
are doing good work. Work in the building trades 
is very heavy and many additional employes have 
been hired. As a result of union label propaganda 
we now have stores carrying a full line of union- 
made products. The central body at present is 
fighting against the prison-made shirt. A new 
local union of auto repair men has been organized. 
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YORK SAFE AND LOCK COMPANY 


— == Safes and Vaults 
FACTORY - - . - YORK, PA. . 











oe, Empire Petroleum Products 


NAPHTHA NEUTRAL OILS 
KEROSENE RED OIL 
GAS OIL CYLINDER STOCKS 
FUEL OIL PARAFFIN OILS 
ROAD OIL PARAFFIN WAX 
Write for Prices 


EMPIRE REFINERIES, Inc. 


SUBSIDIARY CITIES SERVICE COMPANY 
GENERAL SALES OFFICE — TULSA, OKLA. 














Barber Steamship Lines 
INCORPORATED 
Subscribe to the Steamship Owners, Agents and Brokers 


New York—Australia and New Zealand 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST New York—China and Japan Ports 
New York—South and East Africa 
$1 a Year New York—French and other European Ports 
New York—Uruguay and Argentine 

Room 930 


47 Battery Place - New York 














Panama 1 “ KERTSCHER & CO. 


R. R. Ine CABINET MAKERS 
To 


HAITI COLOMBIA CRISTOBAL ELMIRA, N. Y. 


West Coast Ports Central and South America =, 
New York Offices: 














PIERS 65 and 67 NORTH RIVER 3 
General Offices: 24 STATE ST., NEW YORK 13 Lawrence St., and 
Phone: Bowling Green 5380 418 W. 127th St. 














PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
Glass - - Mirrors -- Paints-- Brushes 


Warehouses in All Principal Cities 














